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One who is interested in the progress of North Carolina and 
the South must find much cause for encouragement in the many 
public-spirited movements which have been inaugurated in recent 
days. Perhaps the effort of first importance is that to accom- 
plish an agricultural revolution. In his article on “Builders of 
an Agricultural Commonwealth,” Mr. Clarence H. Poe told in the 
January number of the QuaRTERLY an inspiring story of the 
progress that is being made in the application of improved 
methods to Southern agriculture. It is scarcely possible to over- 
emphasize the importance of the agricultural revolution which 
Mr. Poe and his Progressive Farmer are striving so earnestly 
and effectively to bring about. The multiplication of our mate- 
rial resources through an increase of products won from the soil 
is fundamental. Increased efficiency in the cultivation of the land 
will mean greater prosperity to all classes. 

Closely related to agricultural progress is the building of good 
roads. Many North Carolina counties have already gone far in 
this direction. The legislature of 1909 passed one hundred and 
thirty-one acts relating in some way or other to public roads. 
Eighteen of these related to the issue of bonds by various coun- 
ties and townships for the construction of better roads. Fifteen 
were concerned with the levying of special taxes for the purpose 
of road building. The bond issues proposed vary from $20,000 
to $200,000. In some cases they have been authorized; in other 
cases campaigns are in progress to secure a favorable vote at 
special elections called to decide the question. The best citizens 
everywhere are interesting themselves in the subject. 


In connection with this good roads movement, public attention 
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should be directed to a valuable act of a general nature passed 
by the North Carolina General Assembly at its recent session. 
This law made an appropriation of $5,000 for the purpose of 
enabling “the North Carolina Geological Board to advise with 
the township and county authorities in the building and improve- 
ment of the public roads, by sending to the township or county a 
competent road engineer, who will assist them in locating their 
improved roads, advise them as to the best road to build and 
how to build it, and also give advice relating to the best kind of 
bridge to be built in connection with the improvement of any 
road. The Geological Board, through the State Geologist, may 
make inquiries in regard to systems of road building and man- 
agement throughout the United States and make investigations 
and experiments in regard to the best methods of roadmaking 
and the best kinds of road material, and shall disseminate such 
knowledge by lectures to be given in the different counties and by 
preparing, publishing, and distributing bulletins and reports on 
the subjects of road improvement, and shall also gather and 
tabulate information and statistics on road building in North 
Carolina and disseminate the same throughout the State.” 

In a recent “Good Roads Circular” the State Geological Survey 
announces that it has employed under the terms of this act an 
expert road engineer who has had long experience in the service 
of the United States Government. This expert will put engineer- 
ing knowledge derived from the actual problems met with in 
many States at the disposal of townships and counties where 
roads are to be built. His service should be a most important 
aid to the localities in securing the adoption of the most appro- 
priate type of road, in the selection of materials, in the location 
of the roads, and in the securing of economy of construction. 
Inexperience in road building may well prove to be very costly to 
a locality. This provision for system and intelligent planning 
gives promise of assuring to the localities the best possible results 
from their expenditures. 

Another line of progressive work is that for the care and 
upbuilding of the public health. By appropriating money for the 
maintenance of a special sanitarium, the State has entered the 
fight against the tuberculosis plague. Alert health officers and 
public-spirited physicians in some of our cities have inaugurated 
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plans and institutions to combat this disease in their localities. 
Great interest is being manifested in the ravages of the so-called 
“hookworm disease’ among large numbers of the poorer people 
in the ruralSouth. Everybody should read the article in the May 
number of the World’s Work descriptive of the discovery of this 
human parasite by Dr. Charles Wardell Stiles, and of the evils 
for which it is held responsible. Dr. Stiles’s contention should be 
given the most serious consideration. If but a fraction of the 
damage, inefficiency, and suffering attributed to this intestinal 
parasite is conceded to be caused by it, the Southern States would 
display the wisest economy and the most humane regard for the 
welfare of their citizens by making generous appropriations for a 
systematic campaign against the evil. 

The subject is one which should commend itself to the intelli- 
gent and painstaking attention of the manufacturers of the 
South. The World's Work states that “as early as 1903 Dr. 
Stiles declared that, as a result of the most painstaking exami- 
nations, he had been unable to escape the conclusion that the 
dwarfed stature and anemic condition of the cotton-mill children 
is due, not so much to the evils of mill work as to hookworm 
infection, contracted before going to the mill. Under present 
conditions, he says, mill labor, bad as it is, is distinctly preferable 
to farm work on polluted soil. He even goes so far as to assert 
that the condition of many of these children has improved after 
leaving the farm and going into the mill, and that the cotton- 
mills are the best friends the poor whites have.” 

If the above opinion is well founded, there must be many 
factory communities where both good business policy and com- 
mon humanity would require the managers to have suspected 
operatives subjected to examination to detect the presence of the 
parasite. Fortunately, the malady is easily curable. “By the 
use, under prescription, of fifteen to seventy-five cents’ worth of 
two of the cheapest and commonest drugs—Epsom salts and 
thymol—the worst cases can be disposed of absolutely and per- 
manently in from one to ten weeks.’”’ While under treatment the 
operative need lose little or no time from his work. 

In any event, the knowledge that the transmission of this dis- 
ease is due to the lack of sanitary conveniences and precautions 
should direct attention to a general improvement of rural, and 
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even urban, conditions along these lines. A new emphasis is 
placed upon the need and value of cleanliness. 

And, in fact, cleanliness is becoming a watchword of the civic 
leagues and associations which are springing up in our Southern 
towns and cities. During the past spring successful “‘cleaning-up 
days” have been reported from Charlotte, Durham, Raleigh, and 
other places. In some cases the municipal authorities have found 
it an embarrassing problem to dispose with any degree of 
promptness of the unexpected quantities of rubbish and refuse 
which have been brought from back yards and obscure crannies 
and corners into the streets by willing workers under the inspira- 
tion of the local civic associations. 

The growing activities of such associations constitute another 
valuable form of effort for the common good. A great impetus 
to their work has been given by the American Civic Association 
with which many of the city and town organizations are allied. 
Columbia, the capital of South Carolina, is one of the Southern 
cities which is awaking to its needs and possibilities. It has 
secured a report on the work necessary to enable proper advan- 
tage to be taken of the hundred-foot avenues provided in the 
original city plan, as well as to obtain needed parks and park- 
ways. An admirable plan has also been prepared for the 
improvement of Greenville, South Carolina. Early in 1908 Mr, 
John Nolen, who contributed an article on ‘‘Public Open Spaces 
in American Towns and Cities’’ to the July, 1906, QuarTERLY, 
prepared a plan for the improvement and beautification of Roa- 
noke, Virginia. To the July,.1908, QuaRTERLY Mr. W.G. Cooper, 
Secretary of the Chamber of Commerce of Atlanta, Georgia, con- 
tributed an article on ‘‘The Beautification of Cities.” In this 
article he referred to plans for the improvement of Atlanta, and 
to the fact that the initiative had been taken by the Chamber of 
Commerce through its Committee on Civic Improvement. In 
that city the Federation of Women’s Clubs is striving to intro- 
duce emulation among the wards of the city in the beautification 
of homes. Such work admirably supplements efforts for archi- 
tectural, street, and park improvements under a general plan. 
Even debt-burdened New Orleans is joining in the movement with 
noteworthy results. 

North Carolina has in Biltmore the example of a village 
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“completely planned, without a dominant rectangle, including 
underground wiring, trees planted in grass strips, a village 
green, a delightful railroad station, tree-embowered schools, and 
a vine-clad postoffice.”” But cities and towns which have grown 
up haphazard often find great difficulties in the way of beautifi- 
cation. Much, however, can always be accomplished by the 
zealous activity of public-spirited citizens under expert direction. 
Durham, in the same State, is a great sufferer from the fact that 


it has grown piecemeal and without planning. But a recently 


formed Civic Association has made a promising beginning in 
work for a cleaner town, for the improvement of homes and their 
surroundings, and for the beautification of open spaces. The city 
is much in need of a systematic and comprehensive plan for its 
general betterment. Charlotte has systematic work under way 
with a commission in charge. The city has had the benefit of 
expert advice. Goldsboro has a public park, a generous gift to 
the city. Interest in its maintenance and beautification takes 
he form of an annual Park Day. Raleigh with its State build- 
ings and park has unusual opportunities for betterment and is 
taking advantage of them. The extent to which interest in civic 
rovement is felt in many other places in the State was shown 
number of women’s clubs interested in civic improvement 
represented in the recent convention of the North Carolina State 
Federation of Women’s Clubs at Raleigh. It is impossible to 
tion allthe places in which progress is being made, but enough 
examples have been given to show the real strength of the move- 


ent for city betterment in North Carolina and the South. 





cin to this work is the renewed attention given to the cause 
of better city government in the South. President Eliot of Har- 
vard, in his recent speeches throughout the South and in his 
QuARTERLY article of April, 1909, told of the signal success of the 


Texas cities of Galveston, Houston, and Dallas in the application 
to their municipal problems of the commission form of govern- 
ment. His report will doubtless stimulate other communities to 
consider the adoption of that plan, or a modification of it, asa 
ineans of securing better and more economical local government. 
Recent changes in the plans of city government for Durham and 
Charlotte indicate that the trend of opinion is in the direction of 


entrusting large powers to commissions of capable citizens, and 
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that it is distinctly against the treatment of appointments in the 
municipal service as political spoils. 

Much might be added to the evidence which has been presented 
of increasing activity in the cause of rural and city improve- 
ment. The establishing of better schools with longer terms in 
city and country would require a separate article. Free libraries 
are being opened and enlarged in the towns; rural libraries are 
circulating in increasing numbers in the country. In many fac- 
tory communities, manufacturers are showing a sense of personal 
responsibility for the welfare of their operatives, and are institut- 
ing better working and living conditions. Whatever temporary 
reasons for discouragement may at times be met, the various pro- 
gressive movements which have been here indicated must furnish 
abundant ground for hope and confidence to all those who have 
especially at heart the advancement of the common welfare in the 
Southern States. 








Maryland and the West 


By BERNARD C. STEINER 
Librarian of the Enoch Pratt Library, Baltimore 

The Virginia charter of 1609 gave the Pacific ocean as the 
western boundary of that colony, and, although the Virginia Com- 
pany’s charter was revoked in 1624, the people of the colony 
always claimed that the limits of the royal colony remained the 
same, except in so far as they had been narrowed by subsequent 
charters, which might have lopped off a portion of the lands. 
Some of these later charters, as those of Maryland and Pennsyl- 
vania, gave the new colonies definite western boundaries; other 
charters, like those of Connecticut and Massachusetts, made the 
territories run from sea to sea. It was no great matter for a 
century or so, and Virginia, the first settlement, was the first to 
think of reducing her western claims into possession. In the 
early part of the eighteenth century, Spotswood and his men 
crossed the Blue Ridge into the beautiful Shenandoah Valley and, 
with the growth of settlement in the next generation, Virginia 
established Frederick County and organized the Ohio Company 
in 1748. Her ambition might have been a northern one had the 
fates been kind, but Charles L, in granting Lord Baltimore a 
charter in 1632, had cut off the Indian trade by the way of the 
Susquehanna, which trade Claiborne had keen fostering, and 
had forced Virginia back upon the Potomac and the James. In 
Baltimore’s province the first century had passed without the 
establishment of any town of importance, but in 1729 a town 
which bore the Proprietary’s name was laid out on the Patapsco, 
near the head of the Chesapeake. William Penn had early laid 
out Philadelphia, his capital, which was the largest town in the 
sritish-American possessions in the eighteenth century; and New 
York City, at the mouth of the Hudson, was also growing into 
prominence at an early date. Four of the colonies were thus in a 
position to use the western trade and longed for a convenient 
route into the great valley of the Mississippi. 

Virginia took the lead and sent Washington to demand that 
the French evacuate Fort DuQuesne, on the site of the present 
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city of Pittsburg, in territory claimed by both Virginia and 
Pennsylvania. When war between England and France broke 
out, largely as a result of the dispute between Virginians and 
Frenchmen over the ownership of the Uhio Valley, the Virginians, 
under their Governor Dinwiddie, were urgent that an attack be 
made on Fort DuQuesne and that the expedition against it go by 
way of Alexandria and the backwoods of Maryland. Successful 
in this insistency, Braddock’s expedition set forth and carved 
a way through the wilderness, as Dr. J. W. Palmer so well 
expressed it: 
“Said the Sword to the Ax, twixt the whacks and the hacks: 

‘Who’s your bold Berserker, cleaving of tracks, 

Hewing a highway thro’ greenwood and glen, 

Footfree for cattle and heartfree for men ?’ 

‘Braddock of Fontenoy, stubborn and grim, 

Carving a cross on the wilderness rim, ; 

In his own doom building large for the Lord 

Steeple and State,’ said the Ax to the Sword.”’ 

After Braddock’s disastrous defeat, another expedition was 
sent forth against Fort DuQuesne under General Forbes and was 
successful; but the road it cut through the forests was made west 
from Philadelphia, and the struggle for the West thus began. 

By the treaty of Paris in 1763, the Mississippi Valley east of 
that river passed toGreat Britain, and efforts were speedily made 
to reduce this possessory right to an actuality, such as that 
made to found a new colony by the Vandalia Company in 1766, 
in which attempt Franklin and Walpole were interested. Virginia 
did not forget her claims. Lord Dunmore, in 1773, issued pat- 
ents for western lands to Washington and other enterprising 
men, and, after the outbreak of the revolutionary struggle, it was 
the Virginian, George Rogers Clark, who conquered the Illinois 
country from the English in 1778. About that same time scores 
of Virginians were crossing the Alleghanies through the gaps and 
were settling in Kentucky. There seemed to be a danger to those 
States with definite limits, that those which had western claims 
should monopolize that territory and gain an undue predomi- 
nance in the new republic. 

On October 15, 1777, a month before the Articles of Confeder- 
ation were sent to the States by the Continental Congress, the 
delegates from Maryland moved and alone voted for a resolution, 
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“that the United States in Congress assembled shall have the sole 
and exclusive right and power to ascertain and fix the western 
boundary of such States as claim to the Mississippi, or South 
Sea, and lay out the land beyond the boundary so ascertained 
into separate and independent States, from time to time, as the 
numbers and circumstances of the people may require.” 

A year and a half later, when all the States but Maryland had 
adopted the Articles of Confederation, on May 21, 1779, her 
delegates had their instructions read to Congress, that they 
might justify their policy of stubborn refusal to accede to the 


“perpetual Union.”’ These instructions said: ‘‘We are convinced 
policy and justice require that a country, unsettled at the com- 
mencement of this war, claimed by the British crown and ceded 
to it by the treaty of Paris, if wrested from the common enemy by 


the blood and treasure of the thirteen States, should be considered 
as a common property, subject to be parcelled out by Congress 
into free, convenient, and independent governments, in such 
manner and at such times as the wishes of that assembly shall 
hereafter direct.”’ 

[his position was no new one for Maryland. As early as Octo- 
ber 30, 1776, the Maryland Convention had resolved that the 
“very extensive claims of the State of Virginia to the back lands 
hath no foundation in justice and, if the same, or any like claim, 


lmitted, the freedom of the smaller States and the liberties of 





America may be greatly endangered; this convention being firmly 
persuaded that, if the dominion over these lands should be estab- 


1 


lished by the blood and treasure of the United States, such lands 


ought to be considered common stock, to be parcelled out at any 
time into convenient, free, and independent governments.” 

Having taken her position, Maryland steadfastly held to it, 
and, sitting still, awaited the time when the other States should 
yield. Flushed by Clark’s success, Virginia resolved to open a 
land office, aud Maryland scored her first success, when, on Octo- 
i 


ver 30, 1779, William Paca’s motion in Congress was carried, 
requesting that Virginia reconsider the order opening this office. 
New York, whose western claims were the weakest, led in ceding 
them to the Federal Government, taking this step on February 
19, 1780, and, on September 6 of that year, a congressional com- 
mittee reported upon the Maryland instructions, upon a Virginia 
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remonstrance, and upon the New York act, all of which had been 
referred to it. The report advised that the States which held 
claims to the West cede them, in order that the only obstacle 
to a final ratification of the Articles of Confederation might be 
removed. A month later, on October 10; Congress resolved to 
form new States out of ceded western lands, and Virginia gener- 
ously voted, on January 2, 1781, to cede to the United States 
that territory northwest of the Ohio river, which she had recently 
formed into Illinois County. 

There was now no reason why Maryland should remain recal- 
citrant, and her delegates cheerfully signed the Articles of Confed- 
eration on March 1, 1781. 

Washington was always keenly interested in the connection of 
the seaboard country with the West. His keen vision saw the 
possibility of the Mohawk valley, and he was concerned in the 
plans for improving the navigation of the James and Potomac 
rivers. His State, however, possessed no large city, and the 
Alleghanies are very broad in Virginia, so that this State has 
lagged behind in the race, and not until 1873 was the Chesapeake 
and Ohio Railroad completed between the two bodies of water 
whose names it bears. 

In the nineteenth century two rivals entered the field for the 
western trade. Charleston, in South Carolina, lost the vision, 
almost as soon as she had gained it; but Boston pursued her 
purpose of drawing western commerce to herself with much per- 
sistence. In 1831 Massachusetts chartered the Boston and 
Worcester Railroad, which was opened four years later. Before 
its completion the Western Railroad Company was chartered in 
1833 to build a railway from Worcester to the western State 
line. When this road was completed in 1841, there was rail 
communication all the way to Albany; for in 1840 the Albany 
and West Stockbridge Railroad, chartered in 1836, had filled in 
the missing link between the State line and the Hudson and 
Berkshire Railroad. In 1867 the two Massachusetts corpora- 
tions consolidated under the name of the Boston and Albany, 
and three years later the consolidation was extended by the 
absorption of the New York corporations. 

For thirty years the Boston and Albany, as an independent 
line, operated a through route between the cities whose names it 
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bears, and then, in 1900, it was leased for ninety-nine years to 
the New York Central and Hudson River Railroad, and lost its 
separate existence. 

A more northern route from Boston to the West lost its inde- 
pendence in the same year, when the Fitchburg Railroad was 
leased by the Boston and Maine for a like period. The Fitchburg 
had a most complicated history. The original road, chartered in 
1842, was opened from Cambridge to Fitchburg in 1845, and 
was continued on to Boston in 1848. In 1873 it leased the Ver- 
mont and Massachusetts Railroad, which had been chartered in 
1843 and which had opened its line in 1849 from Fitchburg to 
Greenfield, and then north along the Connecticut river to Brattle- 
boro in Vermont. 

Progress further westward was long impeded by the Hoosac 
Mountain which must be tunnelled. Work was begun on the 
tunnel January 7, 1851, and it was finally completed July 8, 1875, 
as a State enterprise. By statutes of Massachusetts in 1875 and 
1880 the tunnel was thrown open as a toll road to tke use of 
several railroads. West of the Hoosac Mountains two parallel 
roads, one of which was chartered in 1849 and built as early as 
1852, led to Troy. In 1887 the contracts for the use of the 
Hoosac Tunnel expired, and the Fitchburg, consolidating with 
itself the various other roads, obtained a continuous route under 
one management from Boston to Troy. One curious survival of 
the old competition west of the Hoosac Mountain is that a part 
of the roadbed of each of the two single track roads is still used, 
so that, in some cases, the east and west bound trains run on 
tracks at quite a distance from each other, and there are two 
stations in some towns. 

New York, under the prescient mind of DeWitt Clinton, seized 
upon the opportunity offered by the Hudson river and the 
Mohawk valley and built the Erie Canal. The Mohawk and 
Hudson Railroad, opened in 1831 and running between Albany 
and Schenectady, was the first link in a chain of transportation 
which developed into the great New York Central and Hudson 
River Railroad system under the able direction of the Vander- 
bilts. Other systems, such as the Erie, linked New York and the 
West. River, canal, and railroads bringing goods to a deep and 
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spacious harbor have given this city a predominance over all 
others. 

Pennsylvania planned extensive internal improvements about 
the same time as New York, and built a railroad from Philadel- 
phia to Columbia, to connect the former city with the Susque- 
hanna. A small railroad was soon built from Harrisburg to 
Columbia, and the two roads were completed in 1838. From 
Harrisburg the Pennsylvania Central Railroad began its west- 
ward way in 1846, and eight years later was completed to 
Pittsburg. A consolidation of these three roads formed the 
beginning of the great Pennsylvania Railroad system, which has 
done so much for the commercial advancement of Philadelphia. 

The history of Maryland’s attempts to reach the West is most 
interesting of all and is not yet complete. The Chesapeake and 
Ohio Canal was incorporated in 1823, and work upon it was 
begun at Georgetown, during the presidency of John Quincy 
Adams. Western construction reached as far as Cumberland, 
where it stopped in 1850. The railroad had demonstrated its 
superiority to the canal in the minds of the men of the day, and 
the chief use of the canal was found to be in the transportation 
of the coal from the Alleghany County mines. After a diversified 
history of political manipulation, and physical disaster through 
floods, and after tedious litigation between holders of different 
classes of its obligations, the State of Maryland, which held a 
controlling interest in the company, sold it under Governor War- 
field’s administration in 1904 to a railroad company, which 
desired to make use of the right of way. 

The Federal Government was early induced to begin a policy 
of aiding internal improvements, and one of the most interesting 
of its projects was the National Road, which was designed to 
connect the Mississippi with the city of Washington and thus 
necessarily to give Maryland a good carriage communication 
with the West. Begun in 1806 it was prosecuted until 1838, 
when it had reached as far as Indiana. Appropriations then 
ceased, and the road was given over to the several States through 
which it ran. 

A more important enterprise proved to be the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad, which was chartered by Maryland on February 
28, 1827, and by Virginia on the following 8th of March. These 
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charters were drafted by the great lawyer, J. V. L. McMahon. 
Construction was begun on July 4, 1828, and two years later 
the road had reached Ellicott’s Mills, fifteen miles from Balti- 
more. In the same year locomotives succeeded horses as means 
of propulsion on the road. 

In 1834 the main stem of the road reached Harper’s Ferry, and 
a branch had been constructed to Washington. Cumberland 
was the westernmost station in 1842, and on January 1, 1853, 
the line reached the Ohio river at Wheeling, though it was 
eighteen years later before that river was bridged. The Pitts- 
burg and Connellsville Railroad was chartered in 1837, and in 
1853 its charter was amended so that the road might reach 
Cumberland, thus following the general line of Braddock’s march, 
as the Pennsylvania Railroad had followed that of Forbes. The 
line from Pittsburg to Cumberland was opened in 1870, and the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad leased it in 1876. The Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroad has been for many years Maryland’s chief 
outlet to the West, and a three years’ receivership, from 1896 to 
1899, did not deprive the road of its charter, although the sale 
of stock about that time by its Baltimore owners took the con- 
trol of the road away from that city. 

The last of the attempts to link Maryland with the West is 
that one whose future is yet uncertain. On May 27, 1852, the 
Maryland legislature chartered the Baltimore, Carroll, and Fred- 
erick Railroad, and on the following March 21 changed its name 
to the Western Maryland Railroad. Construction was begun in 
July, 1857, and in 1862 forty miles had been opened. Progress 
was slow. Large sums of money were voted by Washington 
County and by Baltimore City, which corporation thereby gained 
a controlling interest in the road. Under the influence of these 
grants, sufficient progress was made to open the line in 1873 to 
Williamsport on the Potomac river. In 1875 the road gained 
an entrance by lease to the heart of Baltimore, and in 1892 an 
extension was opened, enabling the Western Maryland to connect 
with the tracks of the Baltimore and Ohio at Cherry Run. So 
matters stood until Baltimore City determined to sell its interest 
in the road. Several offers were received, and one was finally 
accepted for eight and three-quarter million dollars. It was not 


} 


the largest offer, but was the favored one, because it was known 
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to be backed by George J. Gould and to be a part of a pian to 
make a transcontinental route under control of the interests 
headed by his family, uniting Baltimore with the West by means 
of connecting the Western Maryland with the Wabash. The sale 
was consummated on June 27, 1902, and the work of construc- 
tion of a tide water terminal at Baltimore and of a western 
extension was at once begun. In 1905 the West Virginia Central 
and Pittsburg Railroad was absorbed by the Western Maryland, 
and in the following year the westward advance of the latter 
road reached Cumberland, connecting there with the line of the 
former. Then came the financial panic of 1907, and the difficulty 
of obtaining money threw the Western Maryland into the hands 
of a receiver, so that men are now wondering whether the ambi- 
tious transcontinental hopes of Baltimore will fail of fruition or 
whether their accomplishment is only postponed for a time. 

Even while these lines are written the old struggle assumes a 
new phase: the Chesapeake and Ohio Railroad passes into new 
hands, the Boston and Maine threatens to cut down freight rates 
and it is rumored that the receivers of the Western Maryland 
Railroad are about to combine that road with the Wheeling and 
Lake Erie, carrying out a part of the Gould transcontinental 
plan. 
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A Yankee in the Piedmont 


By CaRoOLinE H. TayLor 


Not the Piedmont which lies on the slope of the Alps and looks 
over the blue Mediterranean, where the bones of the martyred 
Waldenses are “scattered on the mountains cold,’ where the 
Romagnuol peasant stores his “little yearly dues of wheat and 
wine and oil,’’—that long inhabited land where every corner is 
peopled with memories, with tales of struggle and suffering, rich 
with records of art and life and beauty. The winter of our 
dreams was spent on the slope of the Appalachians, the only sea 
within our view the long reach of fields, slowly receding into a 
purple distance, the only history one of a family quarrel, the 
peasantry a race of children for whom to many of us no record 
of beauty or art seems possible. 

We chose for our sojourn a little city in one of the Carolinas, 
thinking in this safe middle altitude to escape the languor and 
malaria of the extreme South, and the too suggestively northern 
temper of the higher ultra-montane valley where Asheville lies. 
Without a touch of winter there could be no spring, and we 
hoped to see the long, slow awakening of the southern earth and 
its flora, of which we had so often read. B—— was happily 
ignorant of the tribe of northern tourists, it offered no Colonial 
Inn, no steam-heated apartments, no sky-scraping buildings, no 
asphalt pavements—very few so-called attractions. But in one 
respect it was like the palace of Marcus Aurelius, life could be led 
well in either place. We were assured that the climate was just 
what we desired, the people ready to welcome strangers, and the 
waffles beyond praise. So with some misgivings, a wise supply 
of warm clothing, and an equally wise, small stock of rose- 
colored expectations, we left the snows of December behind us 
and crossed Mason and Dixon’s famous line. When morning 
broke we realized that we had come to a foreign land. But it 
was no green vista of summer on which we opened our eyes. 
We rode between fields of spectral cornstalks and low cabins set 
in red clay backgrounds. Brown leaves were heaped in the fre- 
quent gullies, an occasional oak still woreits red autumnal mantle, 
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purple twisted pods hung on the locusts, but the only green we 
could see from the speeding car-window was a line of tall pines 
rising behind the fringe of deciduous shrubs and low trees at the 
edges of the fields. It looked undeniably cold and bare, and we 
decided not to face our disappointment until after a fortifying 
cup of coffee. Later the sunshine tempted us, and boys selling 
violets at the next station settled the matter. How warm we 
found the sun! How dry was the ground under our feet! How 
the climate and the friendly ways of the not-very-busy people 
about the station welcomed us! 

For the true lover of a peopled world, travel never loses its 
charm, and its interest is heightened by a constant comparison 
of our own impressions with those of some other traveler. So 
the ghost of arecent observer sat in the seat beside me, and I saw 
not only with my own curious eyes and fresh zest, but with the 
somewhat worn spectacles of a repatriated and cosmopolitan 
American. Clusters here and there of low frame houses, long 
reaches of poorly cultivated land, roads which seemed to wander 
aimlessly across unfenced acres, on every side a wide margin, 
through which trickled so small a rivulet of human activity, 
long miles of fields so far from the houses which were their nerve- 
centers, so expressionless and yet so expressive in their emptiness, 
their stretch, their winter barrenness. Where were the planta- 
tions of ante-bellum days? Were the Carolinas one long pano- 
rama of half-abandonedfarms? The smoke of occasionalfactory 
chimneys and the ugly practicality of the houses in their shadow 
added no distinction to the scene, but seemed rather to emphasize 
the outward poverty of opportunity, the lack of beauty or uplift 
in the lives of the dwellers in the little cabins. The larger towns 
looked prosperous, and the poverty in the country seemed free 
from misery. The doors stood wide open to the sun, small 
children chopped cheerfully at diminutive wood-piles in the sandy 
backyards, and no one asked for sympathy. But where was the 
finish, the daily care, the attention to details, the artistic plant- 
ing, the refinement we were accustomed to see along the line of the 
main railroads in our own part of the world? Did these happy 
people know how uncared-for their little stations looked, how 
untidy and naked were the surroundings of their lives to our 
unsympathetic eyes? I thought of the suburban up-and-dressed 
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air of New Jersey, of the fruit farms of western New York, of the 
Dutch peace and plenty of Pennsylvania,—even the stony hills of 
New England had yielded to a fairer completeness than this. 

B broke in upon our depressing view of Southern farm life 
from the outside, and we soon found that its social life from the 
inside had much to offer. The hospitality of the South is a 
well-worn topic, but it still charms newcomers. We soon forgot 
the rather dreary ride which had introduced us to the cheerful life 
of this little city. The deferential rising inflection of our hostess 
disarmed us at once, and we found ourselves taken into a charm- 
ingly unconscious and unconventional household. From the first 
we felt the lack of tension, the absence of push and drive, which 
was balm to a weary spirit. People were occupied, but never 
pre-occupied, they were busy, but part of their business in life was 
a daily portion of human sympathy, a giving and receiving of the 
day’s ration in interest, exchange of news, cheerful discussion of 
pleasures, dilemmas, and social wants. There seemed to be no 
“causes’”’ to be espoused, and the corporate spirit of the town 
showed itself chiefly in an occasional attempt at tree-planting by 





aWoman’s Club. There was surprisingly little real suffering and 
poverty to be relieved, such as is met with in northern cities in 
disheartening measure, and it was dealt with largely by the Sal- 
vation Army and by the mills in whose villages it was chiefly 
found. 

A Chicagoan who arrived about the time we did announced 
that she didn’t know there was but one way to talk,—namely, 
as the people in Chicago did. But a foreigner studying our 
language would have found our breakfast-table a puzzling expe- 
rience. The incisive tones and crisp sentences of the New York 
engineer were balanced by the slow drawl of his Virginia assist- 
ant. Both the Boston lady and her Southern neighbor dropped 
their g’s, but with a difference. The missing h’s of the Charles- 
tonians were atoned for by the superfluous ones of the mountain- 
born lawyer, and if the domestic science teacher from Michigan 
was long on r’s in December, the gentle raillery of her companions 
and students had had its softening effect by the end of the scho- 
lastic year. She taught her scholars to make candy, and they 
returned it in kind by sweetening her speech to match her pretty 
brown eyes. 
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The winter was a series of meteorological surprises and excite- 
ments. The mild December days, not so short by many minutes 
of precious sunshine as other Decembers we had known, found us 
sitting on the south piazza or walking leisurely over the country- 
side. We saw the last fruit of the cotton-fields pulled from the 
stalks and stuffed into the big sacks hung by the sides of negro 
women and children. The late roses lingered until Christmas, 
their outer petals frost-reddened, their fragrance that of the 
summer not yet forgotten. The violets stayed with us in the 
sunny dooryards and along the curbing of the sidewalks until a 
lost, strayed, or stolen snow-flurry killed the protecting leaves. 
In January the mercury fell to twenty degrees, and we still called 
the weather mild, so undismayed was the warmth of the sun, so 
responsive under our feet the unfrozen earth. Then the tempera- 
ture rose to thirty degrees, and we were chilled to the very heart. 
Floods of rain followed, which made the roads impassable seas 
ofred mud. The sun came again, and in twenty-four hours we 
were enveloped in clouds of dust as red as the mud we had so 
deplored. But, as the days slipped by, we began to realize that all 
our hardships, if they could be dignified by so severe a title, were 
but for a moment; the sun was always on the point of shining, 
the rain ran headlong from us down the slope of the hillsides and 
the bluegrass was always green. The beautiful northern fall is 
burdened with prophetic suggestions of the winter close at hand, 
and the tardy spring is surely reminiscent of ‘‘the charms our 
sterner season bore,” but here the more direct rays of the sun 
warm the earth even in January. The fairy-like needles of the 
‘‘mush-frost” glittered in the morning sun on the clay and sand 
banks as though the soil refused to harbor even over night the 
cold which binds in icy fetters the streams as well as the earth 
itself in higher latitudes. Only experience can make one realize 
the effect upon the atmosphere of the accumulation of frost and 
cold which is stored up in snow and ice and the frozen earth. 
But winter here had no hereafter. 

One sunny morning, after a night of driving rain and wind and 
sharp cold, we wakened to see every twig and branch, every 
lingering leaf and telephone wire encased in a thin covering of ice, 
which glittered in the sun like a fairy palace of crystal. This was 
the final touch of sensational weather, the much-talked-of sleet- 
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storm, which burdened the trees with from fifteen to twenty 
times their own weight of frozen water, carried down many a 
weakened branch, and played havoc with any public service which 
was dependent upon communication by wire. 

March came, not blowing and blustering, tempting one through 
closed windows into a bright cold glare, but softly suggesting 
that we set the front door wide, and take our pots and ferns out- 
side for a breath of open air. Even the house plants in the Caro- 
linas acquire the fresh-air habit. The Roman hyacinths and the 
little yellow jonquils appeared in the borders first, as if to show 
themselves as brave as the jasmine nudiflorum—the “sunshine 
plant” ourneighbors called it—which wreathed the base of an old 
oak tree on the lawn. The echoes of farm life which are far 
removed from the small town called us away from the little city’s 
sights and sounds, and we went forth to watch the ever-new 
panorama of the springtime in the country. But here were no 
square fields, no level acres accurately laid off at right angles and 
carefully fenced with stone walls or wire. The newly-turned fur- 
rows followed curving lines, skirting the brow of a hill, bending 
back from the inroads of small streams, or leaving at a respectful 
distance a bit of woodland which dipped towardsa hollow where 
about a spring stood benches and washing-pots. Very wasteful 
and indirect it looked at first sight, however pleasing to the art- 
ist’s eye. Later we learned that beauty and utility went hand in 
hand here as in some other phases of civilized life. The heavy 
sudden rains wash the soil on the slopes and excavate great 
gullies unless the lines of firmer roots are left to form as it were 
natural breakwaters against the descending floods. The careful 
farmer lays off his terraces, as they are called, with a transit and 
leaves them to solidify year after year. In the early autumn they 
are gay with golden-rod and asters, the airy blossoms of the ever- 
present cosmos, and the varied hues of the self-sown morning- 
glories. 

When one has become accustomed to these waving lines of 
cultivation, the color scheme begins to fill the eye. There is no 
gray and blue background for the dainty green tracery of the 
spring. The soil is usually red, sometimes yellow, but never black 
as one sees it in the Middle Atlantic States. There is no early 
native grass to make the untilled corners green. Pine wood 
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transfer the green to the background of the picture, and all is seen 
against a violet sky. The whole landscape is lifted and warmed 
and heightened by the brilliant sun and the unconquerable red of 
the earth. The effect is Italian in color, with a wide remove in 
spirit, finish, people, crops, and density of population. One 
wonders whether, in time to come, these hills will be buttressed by 
stone walls against the rapid destruction of the streams, as in 
Italy. Each year sees great advances. Better houses are built, 
the roads improved, the burden of debt grows lighter for the hard- 
working landowner, as methods and the resulting crops develop. 
Schools increase in number and excellence. The opportunities 
are legion,—perhaps part of the appeal of the country lies in the 
possibilities which lie so ready to hand. 

The wild plums, a drift of snowy whiteness by the roadside, 
were the first trees to bloom, with the pink peach haze a close 
Second. By every cabin, in the hollows where a chance seed has 
fallen, in orchards and about the poorer houses, their rosy glow 
shows sharp against the whitewashed fences and the red clay 
soil. Towards night, as we drive back to the town, the blue 
wood smoke curls up from the chimneys, so absurdly big for the 
small houses, and we almost catch the fragrance of the frying 
bacon so sure to be a part of the cotter’s evening meal. 

The arbutus was pink and fragrant in February, and in March 
we found the clasping leaves of the blood-root. The woods are 
not like the woods of New England, but it was amazing to see 
how many of our Massachusetts friends among the flowers had 
found a hospitable welcome and a happy home on the southern 
slopes of the Alleghanies. Anemones and hepaticas, the sweet 
little wild iris with its golden eye, violets in profusion, phlox and 
armeria, the fragrant mitchella, and when summer was almost 
here, the kalmia in radiant masses. We missed the patches of 
sturdy adder’s tongue, and the wake-robin, Jack-in-the-pulpit 
preached not, and there were no beeches to shelter the Dutch- 
man’s breeches. But there were broad spaces covered with the 
lavender birds’ foot violet, the halesia shook its silver bells above 
our heads, and we made the acquaintance of the rare lonicera 
flava. We were told of many other northern plants to be found 
fifty miles away, over the first ridge of the mountains on the 
horizon. When the Appalachian forest reserve is a reality instead 
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of a hope, there is no doubt that it will prove a safe harbor for a 
wonderfully large and varied flora. ’Twill be a happy hunting- 
ground for many an enthusiastic botanist. 

The long streamers of the Banksia roses were studded with 
little yellow rosettes when we drove through the sunny street 
for the last time. The wistaria’s mauve panicles had faded and 
seemed to bloom again less gracefully as pyramids on the paulo- 
nias when our southern winter ended. We rode away to find 
snow-froth and chilly airs, the rush of the workaday world, and 
our own almost forgotten duties awaiting us. 

Some years ago a writer in the Evening Post suggested that 
no one be allowed to write on Southern topics until he had 
passed three months on the ground. We had passed the required 
three months in the Carolinas—were we prepared to give our 
views on the race question, or to formulate plans for the regula- 
tion of child labor? Not once had these knotty problems troubled 
our peace. We had seen happy healthy children playing in mill 
villages, we had encountered many shades and types of colored 
people without feeling any desire to defend their helplessness 
against the tyrannies of the paler race. We had met one more 
illustration of the fact that it is easy to settle other people’s 


? 


difficulties at a distance. What had B asked of us? Nothing. 





What had she given us? Glimpses of happy, contented, useful, 
unquestioning lives, flowers and sunshine, soft airs and gentle 
speech. The Spirit of Place had revealed itself to us, and proved 
a more sympathetic companion than the repatriated American, 
as we gazed for the last time on the awakening earth. The 
winter barrenness was gone from the fields, and on every side 
we saw the awkward mules turning furrows under the guidance 
of their cheerful dusky drivers. Unwillingly we felt the darkness 
closing over our last view of the Southland. How longingly we 
gazed on the pines and the curving terraces! ‘Tout comprendre 
est tout pardonner’’—no longer did the unfinished fields look 
neglected, not now would we criticise the unpretentious, roughly 
built houses. The plainness spoke to us now of struggles against 
poverty, of effort, of hard labor to bring to maturity a difficult 
crop. Surely the struggle and labor and effort, with the qualities 
which make them possible, will make these lands still more 
attractive and lovable in the years to come. 








“Tom Jones” in France 


By WARREN BarRTON BLAKE 


Mr. Thomas Seccombe has called comparative literature “that 
infant Hercules.” Yet comparative literature is as apt to see 
snakes as to strangle them. Certainly the best contributions 
in the new field—though it is the name, and not the field, that’s 
new—have come to us from France. It is in France, precisely, 
that there is least advertisement by the workers, and the best 
work done. Almost fifteen years have passed since the publi- 
cation of the late Professor Texte’s Jean-Jacgues Rousseau et 
les Origines du Cosmopolitisme Littéraire; and, though errors 
have been pointed out by Professor Vreeland and others, the 
book remains singularly stimulating in its generalizations. It is 
Texte’s book, one remembers, that makes so much of Richard- 
son’s importance in continental literature. If Richardson has 
meant so much to France—how much, is one of the commonplaces 
of criticism—where, one may ask (in echoing Brunetiére’s ques- 
tion), ‘‘Where is the influence of Fielding on the French novel of 
the eighteenth century?” Is Mr. Millar right in saying that 
Richardson’s virile contemporary was a “barren rascal,” in so 
far as influence upon his neighbors was concerned ? 

Fielding has been read by few Frenchmen of our own genera- 
tion, students of English literature apart; and never thoroughly 
appreciated by the French public of any period,—that much is 
certain. The reader of literary correspondence will find occasional 
echoes of readings in Fielding; but these chance allusions sink 
into insignificance when we consider the greater familiarity with 
Richardson’s heroes and heroites: first of all, naturally, with the 
“divine” Clarissa. And there is the same familiarity with one, at 
least, of Sterne’s works. The “Sentimental Journey” is a book 
read and re-read in France for the pure pleasure of it. One won- 
ders whether, had it been composed originally by the author of 
Manon Lescaut, English translations could have fared half so 
well. Might it not have been objected, specifically: “It is so—so 
very French!’ One hardly agrees that the “Journey” is really 
French in its inspiration; yet it is French enough to have sug- 
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gested, in my hypothetical conditions, the criticism just phrased: 
French enough, also, to have been the starting point of that 
delicious Voyage Autour de ma Chambre. Mr. Charles Sears 
Baldwin has recently published an essay wherein he enumerates, 
all in cautioning us against supposing the influence as deep as it 
was extensive, some of those who owe their debt to Sterne: Mlle. 
de Lespinasse; Diderot; Gautier; most of all, de Maistre. Mr. 
Baldwin has nothing to say of Charles Nodier and his Histoire 
du Roi de Boheme, etc., etc., where the traces of Sterne are 
unmistakable (notwithstanding the fact that Werther has lived 
and died in the interval); and perhaps it was hardly worth his 
while to note that Gérard de Nerval won the name, at least, of 
the Sterne francais. The point is, not that Sterne profoundly 
modified the character of French literature, or even Balzac’s 
father’s (‘‘in his philosophy, his originality, his bounty, my Uncle 
Toby all over again”), but rather that he was adopted once for 
all into the family of authors for the French. If, in the circum- 
stances, his impress upon French literature has been less deep 
than his predecessor’s—than Richardson’s, that is—we may 
attribute the fact to his product’s being so infinitely more final, 
expressing the culmination of a literary movement. As for Rich- 
ardson, who was glorified by one new generation after another, 
from Diderot to Musset and Balzac, he used a sentimentalism 
scarcely less extravagant than Sterne’s,—a sentimentalism an- 
swering certain pressing requirements of his age, and after; he 
was, moreover, rendered into good French by the Abbé Prévost. 
Fielding had his vogue, too, in that day when, as Collé said, ‘‘as 
for novels, no one will touch them unless they are translations 
from the English;’’ he was enjoyed above all the other novelists 
by Madame du Deffand, and ranked above them all by the profes- 
sional critics; he seems, withal, not to have had his influence. 
“No one has tried to imitate Fielding,”” La Harpe wrote in his 
Lycée; “like Moliére, he has remained alone in his class.” 


Il. 


Certainly a sufficient number of editions of Fielding were issued 
in France: the bibliography is a larger matter than has been 
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suspected.* The “Julian,” even, was included in more than one 
edition of the novelist’s works, as, also, in independent editions 
and in collections based on other considerations than authorship: 
thus at Amsterdam and Paris, 1768; at Paris, 1771; at Geneva, 
1782; in a series of Voyages imaginaires, Songes, Visions et 
Romans cabalistiques (1787), where ‘‘Robinson Crusoe” and the 
“Sentimental Journey” were its shelf-companions; in editions of 
1784 (Reims), 1797, and 1804. I have sketched the fortunes of 
this book abroad chiefly because “‘Julian the Apostate’’ seems to 
me one of Fielding’s productions that France could well enough 
have done without. The other works were, of course, much more 
popular: with the exception of “Jonathan Wild,” which was always 
rather a drug upon the market.+ And if the less distinguished 
among Fielding’s works were promptly translated and generally 








**Tom Jones,’’ appearing in English in 1749, was issued in the French 
translation of La Place, abridged, in four volumes, London and Paris, 1750. 
The third edition appeared the year after. It is impossible to state how many 
times this miserable translation was reprinted: the title-page of the fourth edi- 
tion seems to have been used for issue after issue. One may note reprintings: 
Amsterdam (2 vols.), 1750; London and Paris (Nyon), 1767; same, (Bauche), 
1777; Paris (Imbert), 1801; no less than three Paris editions in1823; the Cazin 
edition at Reims, 1784 (5 vols.); the Paris edition of 1797 (Perlet); the reprint 
in the Geneva collection of Meilleurs Romans (3 vols.), 1782; the reprint in 
La Place’s Romans et Contes imites de Il’Anglois, 1788; the Didot edition, 
1784; finally, reprints of the same translations as late as 1823, 1832, and 
1834,—as well as in the edition of Giuvres Completes of Paris, 1804. La 
Place was the basis of the Italian translation in two volumes, Venice, 1756. 
In 1784 the Comte d’Artois included ‘‘Tom Jones’’ among the books he had 
specially printed on vellum (4 vols.): acopy of this edition isfound at the British 
Museum. 

Davaux’s more complete translation appeared at Paris, 1796, and was re- 
printed in 1798: each time in four volumes. The Cheron translation, 1804, 
six volumes, is considered the mostexactrendering. Defauconpret’s translation, 
preceded by Scott's essay, appeared in 1833; 1836; 1839:—each time in two 
volumes. The Comte dela Bedoyere’s translation (Didot: 4 vols.), 1833, has 
been found more faithful than La Place, better composed than Cheron. 
Cheron’s version was, indeed, only a retouching of the translation in three 
volumes in the Collection Dauthereau, 1828. De Wailly’s translation, with 
Scott’s essay, was published Paris, 1841. The colorless Tom Jones des En- 
fants, by Bertin, appeared in one volume, 1812. There is no opportunity to 
speak here of the amusing operettas, etc., founded upon the novel. 


+Twenty years after the book’s appearance in English, it was issued in two 
volumes by the bookseller Duchesne (1763): the translator being Christian 
Picquet, censeur royal. Idiscoverno independent reprint prior to the year 1833: 
though ‘‘Wild’’ had been included in the Geneva Bibliotheque des meilleurs 
romans anglois (1781), in the Reims edition of 1784; and in Paris editions of 
1797 and 1804. In Grimm’s ‘‘Correspondence’”’ one may read that ‘“‘Wild”’ is 
insipid and tiresome: ‘‘You will not count this novel among the celebrated 
author’s best works.”’ It was its ‘‘bad taste’ that Freron alleged against it. 
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warmly received, why has the effect of the masterpiece itself been 
so very slight;—or has that influence been underestimated by 
literary historians? 

Direct imitation, on the one hand, and, on the other, trading 
upon his name, were prevalent enough. Only, it was the fortui- 
tous rather than the essential that was seized upon. One is 
attracted rather than otherwise by the frankness of the anony- 
mous author of the Enfant trouvé, ou Memoires de Menneville, 
that Durand Neveu brought out at Paris in 1763. He opens his 
“advertisement” with a series of remarks put into the mouth of 
the reader himself: “StilJ another book? A novel, doubtless? 
And, for that matter, translated from the English? The authors 
of this century, not rich in their own stores, have recourse to 
these little subtleties in marketing their ineptitudes.”’ But the 
opinion we begin to entertain of our author’s pleasant ingenuous- 
ness is spoiled by what comes after: ‘These letters, be they good or 
bad, are of another kind. Here the fiction is in the names alone: 
the rest is altogether veracious.” Too stale an expedient, this, 
to pass muster even in Menneville’s day; though the first letter 
of these suppositional memoirs opens with a reassuring cheerful- 
ness: “I am not unhappy, dear friend,” Menneville announces; 
“abandoned from the instant of my birth, I have yet supported 
all my misfortunes. The storms are dissipated now; the sky has 
cleared. ’Tis true I have just lost both mylegs . . . ” And 
this is ‘English philosophy,” beyond a doubt! 

The Memoirs of the exemplary Menneville tell us little more 
than that Rousseau’s return to nature (in the Nouvelle Héloise) 
is beginning to affect the heroes of popular fiction; and that the 
career of this foundling (picked up on the Pont Notre Dame by an 
Irish gentleman whom he rewards, once come to age, by marry- 
ing his daughter), bears certain superficial resemblances to 
Jones’s own. Let us pass on to works actually circulated as by 
Fielding: they well attest his vogue, however far they were from 
benefiting his reputation. These French forgeries render more 
curious than ever the passage in the “Champion” inveighing 
against the “numberless arts” that “‘street-walking muses make 
use of to lay their bastards at the doors of their betters, or 
in other words, by which booksellers and their bad authors 
endeavour to steal the name of good ones.” There is a passage 
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even more to the point in the preface to “David Simple,” his 
sister’s novel that gossips had reported to be Fielding’s own. 
The novelist was too generous to complain, though he denies the 
justice of the attribution in a preface to the second edition of 
Sarah Fielding’s book. And, after bowing and telling us that he 
is quite unworthy to have been taken for the author, he proceeds 
in the vein of the ‘““Champion”’ article: 


“There is not, I believe, a single free Briton in this kingdom who hates 
his wife more heartily than I detest the Muses. They have, indeed, 
behaved to me like the most infamous harlots, and have laid many a 
spurious as well as deformed product at my door; in all which my good 
friends the critics have, in their profound discernment, discovered some 
resemblance of the parent; and thus I have been reputed and reported 
the author of half the scurrility, bawdy, treason, and blasphemy, which 
these last few years have produced. I am far from thinking every per- 
son, who has thus aspersed me, had a determinate design of doing me 
an injury: I impute it only to an idle, childish levity, which possesses 
too many minds, and makes them report their conjectures as matters of 
fact, without weighing the proof, or considering the consequences.”’; 





™Menneville was not attributed to Fielding; but other novels, 
that were no better, were fathered upon his sturdy reputation. 


III. 


As late as 1819 they were trading on his name in issuing the 
Roue de Fortune, ou I Heritiére de Beauchamp: a novel in three 
volumes that the Supplement to the British Museum Catalogue 
tells us was first composed by one Eliza Lake. The sole remi- 
niscence of Fielding here is the presence of an enfant trouvé whom 
Sir Herbert Beauchamp has adopted “from charity;” neither the 
style of the story that Defauconpret translates, nor the matter 
of it, is in any way Fielding’s. The novel tells us something of 
Methodism which a footnote describes as the dogma “that all 
good works are indifferent in themselves and that faith alone 
suffices for salvation: rendering one sinless.” 

Long before all this, the Mercure de France had noted the 
appearance of the Memoires du Chevalier de Kilpar, traduits 
ou imités de  Anglois de M. Fielding. This was in 1768, or at 
about the time La Place retired from the editorship. No suspi- 
cion of the authenticity of the work thus translated from a 
manuscript “attributed to Mr. Fielding” seems to have crossed 
the reviewer’s mind: although on the same page of the Mercure 
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where Kilpar is characterized as “full of sentiment, its reading 


infinitely diverting,” one may read of a spurious continuation of 
the Nouvelle Héloise under the title: Henriette Volmar. As for 
” wrote the “translator,” Gain de Montagnac, 
“here one sees a virtuous man who follows sometimes the beaten 
road of Vice, but is soon brought back into the straight and 
narrow path by his remorse and natural penchant. The English 
author had no other object than to make Virtue loved.” Noth- 
ing else, in truth, could have excused him. Yet it is not Fielding 
who is imitated here: rather the author of ‘Robinson Crusoe,” 
that was still read in France with an enthusiasm, but had 
grown, too, a little out of date. Hence a “New Robinson:” Defoe, 
not Fielding, was Kilpars unmistakable progenitor. 

And now to the third of the forgeries: the Malheurs du Senti- 
ment, traduit de I’ Anglois, de M. Fielding, sur la troisiéme edition: 
par M. Mercier. Fielding had died in 1754; this book made its 
appearance at Geneva and Paris in 1789; the first of the letters 
that tell its story is dated April 10, 1780! There is no more 
plausibility to the argument than to these dates. Rousseau is 
suggested, rather than Fielding, by the sentences: “Such is my 


Kilpar “here, 


confusion of ideas, I cannot separate my real troubles from those 
which are imaginary;’”’ Mackenzie (or, perhaps, Sterne), by the 
tears the hero sheds over his dog’s affectionate behavior. This 
man of sentiment refuses to go a-fishing with the apothecary, a 
Mr. Banks (an agreeable enough companion, though a notorious 
libertine), for fishing is “‘a pleasure which destroys the tranquility 
and affects the life of poor animals. . . . Fishes, above all, 
should be exempt from our tyranny; they do not usurp our 
rights, they do not destroy our happiness.”” The only fishing our 
hero does is to fish out the fair Adelaine from the river she falls 
into; when he realizes that it is the shepherdess, his sweetheart, 
whom he has rescued, “Oh, why,” he asks himself, ‘did my whole 
body tremble? Why did my heart beat so?”’ (The answer is not 
difficult: because the young man’s name is Chatterton; because 
he is, besides, a reader of ‘‘Werther’s Sorrows”). ‘‘My heart was 
animated by a gentle sympathy; torrents of tears flowed down 
my cheeks.”” Later, he rescues a deer from the pursuing dogs; 
and Adelaine coyly suggests a comparison between this rescue 
and the earlier adventure. It is unnecessary for us to weep long 
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with the hero of these Malheurs; enough that the book’s moral- 
ity is expressed in such terms as these: “Souls that Nature hath 
joined by love, have need neither of laws nor bonds to render 
them faithful, chaste, and happy.” Solitude, says the hero; soli- 
tude suits me best. While there are echoes enough here—nothing 
but echoes—there is nothing at all of Henry Fielding. The book 
is, as it happens, a genuine enough translation; “The Curse of 
Sentiment” was its English title. 

“The Curse of Sentiment” does not complete the tale of the 
books passed off in France as Henry Fielding’s. Lowell has said 
that Fielding’s coarseness was of his age; that Smollett’s was of 
alltime. There are plenty of other differences between the novel- 
ists. In France, however, it seems to have been easy enough to 
confuse the author of the ‘‘Voyage to Lisbon’ with the bilious 
traveler “Through France and Italy;’’ ““Tom Jones” with “‘Pere- 
grine Pickle” and “Roderick Random.”’ The last named of these 
stories was, at any rate, included in the collected editions of 
Fielding’s works,—along with Sarah Fielding’s ‘‘David Simple.’* 
The lack of critical Acumen speaks loudly enough for itself; it is 
less remarkable if we remember that in England, too, eyes were 
blind to the nuances of novel-writing. That the “Simple” was 
attributed to Henry Fielding at home as well as abroad, has 
already been noted. In connection with the confusion of Smollett 
with his greater contemporary, a reference to Lady Mary Mon- 
tagu’s letters is illuminating. ‘There is something humourous 
in R. Random, that makes me believe that the author is H. Field- 
ing,’”’ she wrote to her daughter on the first day of March (N.S.), 
1752. Perhaps one reason why critical standards were so shaky 
is that readers scarcely thought fiction a serious enough matter 
to ponder very deeply. More than once Lady Mary seems half 
ashamed of the interest she takes in Fielding’s books and in “my 
dear Smollett’s.”” Nor need we be surprised at any of the mon- 
strous dicta of eighteenth century journalism, in this the literary 





*Roderick Random was translated, as by Fielding, by Ph. Hernandez and Ph. 
Florent de Puisieux: 1761 (London and Paris). It was reprinted Amsterdam, 
1762; Lausanne, 1782; and in collected editions of Fielding’s works: Geneva, 
1782; Reims, 1784; Paris, 1797; Paris, 1804. Some of Smollett’s other works 
(the Histoire et Adventures de Sir Williams Pickles—described by Grimm as 
“the worst English novel;’”’ Sir Launcelot Greaves; Fathom et Melvil) were 
duly translated: not, however, as novels by Fielding, and, for the most part, 
after a much longer delay. 
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field. If we had any opinion at all of the promiscuous criticism 
of those times, it would vanish on our finding such a statement 
as that which occurs in a notice of “Gulliver” in ? Annee litteraire 
(July 18,1762): “It is, above all, in the voyage to the land of the 
Houyhuhms (sic) that the philosophy of Swift shines out,”’ this 
critic writes; “‘and the fact that he is the equitable and enlight- 
ened judge of human nature.” One is tempted to call these 
eighteenth century journalists what Fielding called the brother- 
hood of English critics: “‘rep-tiles!’”’ 
IV. 

There remains to be written at least one work in literary 
history: an examination of the novel’s place in the literary hier- 
archy. First of all, the novel was scorned by readers and men of 
letters alike. In Mrs. Behn’s time it had its vogue, without 
commanding respect. Richardson lent it a certain odor of sanc- 
tity. Finally, Scott’s fabulous receipts were a great argument 
for the novel’s respectability. Then, if not before, all the world 
became novel-readers. Since the day of Scott, and that of Dickens 
and of Thackeray, its quality has hardly been improved,— 
although the length of it has been reduced from three volumes to 
one. 

And it was the eighteenth century, when all is said and done, 
that gave us the novel. That was the one literary form that the 
century brought up to something like perfection. The dignity of 
the genre may or may not have been appreciated: it was at least 
enhanced. So, too, its importance as social document and social 
force. However slip-shod it may be, the criticism of the very age 
within which literature is produced must always have for us a 
certain added value: and the age of Fielding and of Richardson 
recognized, in some degree at least, what process was at work. 
This was true even in France; it was Peyron who wrote, in 
translating from Mackenzie [Homme et la Femme Sensibles: 
“The English were first to direct the novel towards its more 
noble goal, the painting of life, the correction of the vicious and 
the ridiculous.”’ Greatest, it may be, among these English novel- 
ists, Fielding was not without his limitations; but these did not 
always lie in the directions suggested to us by an imperfect 
knowledge of the man and his work. Walpole’s dandified and 
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quite unjust (because so partial) impression has been overworked 
by those who have, since Walpole, laid emphasis upon Fielding’s 
love of his kind, and his sympathy for suffering or injustice. With 
all his humanitarianism, Fielding was a humanist in the pure 
sense of that word. A man of good birth, in spite of his poverty, 
he had, besides, respect for scholarship; and was himself a lover 
of good literature. He translated the Latin poets for his own 
good pleasure, and read Latin and Greek for the satisfaction he 
found therein. He had a high sense of his own responsibility as 
novelist, and of the dignity of the novel itself. He could fairly 
regard novel-writing as not only a respectable but a noble art, 
for he was an admirer of Cervantes, whom he took for his model, 
Realizing the excellence of his own work as well, he was quite 
honest in describing his masterpiece as a comic epic, and in think- 
ing of himself as “founder of a new province of writing.” The 
novel had few rules or precedents; he sought to raise the genre 
without losing sight of its purposes. He succeeded; and yet, such 
trash as “Fanny Butler’s Memoirs” and “Joseph Thompson” 
being translated from the same language, often by the same 
penny-a-liner, and in the interests of the self-same booksellers, 
how were the Paris journalists (call them critics if you can) to 
know how wide was the gap between his novels and his contem- 
poraries’? The wonder is that they ever realized that there was 
a gap: that Desfontaines (who was to translate the book) ever 
wrote of “Andrews:” “Iam not afraid to assert that England has 
not yet produced anything so perfect of its kind.”* When we 
consider how few of Fielding’s French readers went to him direct, 
escaping the excisions and the polite touches of the meddlesome 
translators, our wonder that he won the appreciation he did win 
is a thousand-fold increased. 

“The noble style is certainly the easiest to render,”’ writes Mar- 
montel; and a style as individual as Fielding’s must always tax 
the best translator. Good translators, even, were denied him; 





*Observations sur les ecrits modernes, Paris, 6 juillet, 1743. La Place, the 
original translator of ‘‘Tom Jones,”’ spoke of ‘‘Joseph Andrews” in his preface 
as ‘‘alittle story scarcely susceptible of translation.’ (Desfontaines’ translation 
Paris, 1743) was reprinted in 1750, and appeared also, at Amsterdam, in 1744 
and1775. It was included in the Choix des meilleurs romans, Geneva, 1782; in 
the Reims collection of 1784; in the collections at Paris; and was, finally, 
reprinted in 1833 by Thiard. Lunier’s more faithful translation appeared at 
Paris (Le Normant), 1807. 
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La Place, the first in the field with ‘“Tom Jones,’”’ turned the book 
out in five months’ time. ‘One cannot do a job well and do it so 
rapidly,” commented the Nouvelles litteraires. La Place was 
very far from appreciating the importance of the book he was 
deforming: he did not hesitate to suppress the introductory chap- 
ters,—those breathing spaces where, as George Eliot says, “the 
author seems to bring down his arm-chair to the proscenium and 
chat with us in all the lusty ease of his fine English.” On these 
“{nitial essays’ Fielding had, by his own account, lavished his 
greatest pains; he hoped that they might serve some such pur- 
pose as the classical mottoes in the “Spectator,” in protecting 
their author against ignorant imitation.* Fielding was deceived 
in this as he was deceived in supposing that readers generally 
would regard these chapters as an essential part of his “history.” 
In France as in Poland, they were ruthlessly sacrificed by the 
translator: who retained, all the same, the irrelevancies of the 
“story within the story.” And it is, after all, no surprise that 
Fréron and the author of the Mercure congratulated readers 
upon the ‘‘retrenchments” made in their interests: those retrench- 
ments spared them just that much more of the translator’s botch- 
work. How helpless the hacks were, face to face with what 
reviewers called the bas comique of Partridge at the Play! Field- 
ing in France was as Sinbad the Sailor with the old man of the 
mountains on his shoulders: Fielding’s old man was his French 
translator. 

When Madame Riccoboni translated “Amelia”—it was one of 
the rival translations issued in the same year—a set of compli- 
mentary verses was addressed to her: 

De ta félicité que tu fais d’envieux 
Heureux “Fielding !’’ Ecrivain glorieux; 
stanzas that at least recognize that 


L’ Anglois se voit détruit, et “Fielding” disparoit! + 





*“Tom Jones,” bk. ix, chap. i. In regard to the imitation of Fielding’s 
method in Cumberland’s novel, ‘Henry,’ it is interesting to refer to Scott’s 
account ofCumberland in ‘Lives of the Novelists.’’ See also Mr. Austin Dobson’s 
Memoir of Fielding (edition 1900), p. 168, footnote. 

+Mercure, April (vol. ii.) 1763. Mme. Riccoboni’s three volume translation, 
inordinately condensed and very free, appeared the same year asthefour volume 
translation by Ph. Fl. de Puisieux: that was more faithfully rendered, but 
equally uninspired (1763), All this ten years after the first English edition of 
the novel: thedelayis rather remarkable. Still, ‘‘Amelia’’ wasnever a favorite: 
the ‘‘naive and natural pictures—for such they are to English eyes—are for our 
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The irony of it—as we read the lines—was wasted upon contem- 
porary readers. What if Madame Riccoboni changed Booth’s 
name to Fenton? What if that alteration is only a symbol for 
changes more vital, more tragic? Madame Riccoboni was admi- 
rable,—or was found so, at least,—in rendering the ‘“‘pathos” of 
Fielding’s novel. His power of drawing character could hardly 
be missed ( “‘it’s only the gaolers that bear a family resemblance’’); 
yet it was his “pathos” that struck home. ‘Sensibility’ was the 
touchstone; Fréron, then, finds it the pre-eminent quality of 
“Joseph Andrews,” and writes of ‘‘Jones:’’ “In spite of the faults 
of this novel (malgré les vices de ce roman), I must avow that I 
have read it twice with much pleasure. There are such touching 
places in it; the sentiment is expressed with such force and truth; 
its morality is so fine*, and its characters so life-like and so 
well sustained, that one cannot deny the author’s great genius 
for portraying men (“‘qu’on ne peut refuser 4 I auteur beaucoup de 
génie et de talent pour peindre des hommes’’). What if our faith 
in the judgment thus pronounced is shaken by his writing further 
that ‘fone would take ‘Tom Jones’ and ‘Charlotte Summers’ 
for twins—or in any case children by the same father?’ After 
all, it was a sister of Fielding who wrote the “Summers;” and 
there is nothing like an inefficient translator for smoothing out 
the distinction between great genius and a pretty talent. 
sf 

Fréron wrote, too, that most English novels were but tiresome; 

that France held the palm for all works of the imagination and 





own, thanks to our excessive delicacy, often displeasing,’’ observed l’Annee 
litteraire (1762); and “‘insupportable Jongeurs’’ were complained of; as also ‘‘a 
monotony that spreads a general chill over this production.”’” Even Maty, in 
the appreciation published in the Journal brittanique (Jan. 1752), confessed 
that some of the incidents seem ‘‘unnatural or ill described,’’ and the denoue- 
ment ‘“‘neither well prepared not sufficiently described;’’ while the digressions 
are characterized as smacking of ‘misplaced erudition.” ‘‘Amelia’’ was repub- 
lished in one translation or the other as follows: Paris and Liege, 1772; Geneva, 
1782; Reims, 1784; Paris, 1790, 1797, 1804, 1833. 

*So far from the circulation of ‘Tom Jones’’ having been prohibited, as the 
old legend had it, the story was for the most part regarded as highly moral. 
For remarks upon the morality of Fielding, see Observations sur les ecrits 
modernes, 6 juillet 1743,3 aout 1763; Mercure, mars 1750; Journal brittanique, 
jan. 1752, etc. Fielding’s was a pen ‘‘no less chaste than witty.”’ 

+‘Charlotte Summers” was mentioned as one of Henry Fielding’s novels in 
the Nouvelles litteraires of Grimm and his associates, Aug. 1,1753. The trans- 
lation, by La Place, (London and Paris, 4 v., 1751), was reprinted Paris, 1752, 
1756, 1771, 1773, 1788, an VIII.; as also London, 1781: was, in fine, fully as 
popular in France as ‘‘David Simple.”’ 
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would hold it till the English novel took on a higher polish. He 
spoke thus partly, no doubt, because he held these sentiments: 
also as a protestant against the spirit of the new age. ‘Anglo- 
mania is gaining upon us!” exclaimed d’Argenson in noting the 
issue of ‘Tom Jones” in French, and the hearty welcome the book 
received. The direct influence of the book must have been lessened 
by the fact that it was thus associated with this Anglomania, 
this spirit of literary cosmopolitanism; and, as one of the critics 
did not fail to observe, ‘Often the same honors are paid to bad 
works and to good ones.” These were the days when Newton re- 
placed ‘‘leGrand Cyrus” on ladies’ dressing-tables; English books 
were ordered without the specification of titles, as if a special 
virtue resided in the fact that the book was in English. The cold 
flattery of being found “the first novel in the world” was duly 
given to ‘Tom Jones:” the sincere compliment of imitation was 
unpaid,—for such imitation as there was we have seen to be 
either factitious or quite superficial: unreservedly commercial, in 
either case. It was not, I think, because “Tom Jones’’ is too 
essentially an English book to have been appreciated: but the 
whole performance of making the story an “epic,” in giving, too, 
not the events alone, but also the running commentary on the 
events,—all this did undeniably clash with Gallic notions of 
“form’’ as decidedly asSmollett’s ribaldry offended Gallic notions 
of propriety. Henry Boyle—who plumed himself on his broad 
English sympathies—could enjoy ail] Fielding: not only the fine 
sentiments, but the bold descriptions; not only the badinage on 
hats in “Jonathan Wild,” but the scenes in the debtors’ prison in 
“Amelia” and the women’s Homeric battle in the master novel. 
“Have you read Fielding’s ‘Tom Jones,’ so forgotten to-day ?” he 
asks in his Memoires d’un Touriste (1839). ‘This novel is to 
other novels what the ‘Iliad’ is to the epics.” After all, it is not 
(epics apart) the best books that find readiest imitation. One 
does not challenge comparison with the giants. The influence of 
the literary giants is greatest because it is deepest and often least 
conscious. Fielding’s influence upon French fiction—even his 
influence upon English fiction—is harder to trace than that of 
authors less positive and less great. Yet who is to say that there 
has been no action upon nineteenth century fiction? Perhaps it 
is all the more formidable for not being upon the surface. 








North Carolina’s Priority in the Demand 


for Independence 
By R. D. W. Connor 
Secretary of the North Carolina Historical Commission 

A well-known essayist, in a study of “The Mecklenburg Decla- 
ration of Independence” says, with reference to the movement for 
a national Declaration of Independence: ‘‘To-day the consensus 
of critical opinion is adverse to the claims of those who would 
give the ‘Old North State’ priority in this bold and important 
step, and the conviction is wide-spread that the Mecklenburg 
Declaration is of the stuff of which mythsare made.’’* The writer 
here falls into an error too common among students of American 
history, for which North Carolinians are primarily responsible. 
“The claims of those who would give the ‘Old North State’ prior- 
ity’ in the demand for independence, are not dependent on any 
thing that occurred, or issupposed to have occurred, at Charlotte 
in May of 1775; and thetrue basis for these claims is not affected 
at all whether a Declaration of Independence was made on the 
day and inthe words claimed, or not. They rest on anotherevent, 
about which there can be no dispute, which in historical impor- 
tance and interest takes precedence of either the Declaration of 
May 20 or the Resolutions of May 31, viz., the adoption by the 
Provincial Congress, April 12, 1776, of the resolution authorizing 
the delegates from North Carolina in the Continental Congress to 
vote fora Declaration of Independence. Unfortunately for correct 
historical perspective the ‘acrimonious controversy” which has 
been waged for more than three-quarters of a century about ‘‘The 
Mecklenburg Declaration of Independence,’”’ has attracted more 
attention to that event than its importance deserves, and has 
tended to throw into obscurity the more significant action of the 
Congress at Halifax in April of the next year. Whatever action 
was taken at Charlotte in May, 1775, was but the action of a 
single frontier county, and was binding on nobody; the Resolu- 
tion of April 12, on the other hand, was the voice of the province 





*H. Addington Bruce: ‘‘New Light on the Mecklenburg Declaration,” in The 
North American Review, July, 1906. 
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expressed through its chosen representatives in Congress assem- 
bled. It is on this latter action that North Carolina’s claims to 
priorityin the demand for a national Declaration of Independence 
must be maintained. 

This claim must not be considered as an assertion that the idea 
of independence originated in North Carolina. The very absurd- 
ity of such a claim would refute it. In fact it cannot be said that 
the idea of independence “‘originated” any where: it was agrowth, 
and was present, unconsciously, in the minds of political thinkers 
and leaders long before England’s conduct crystallized it into 
consciousthought. Prophecies and academical discussions of the 
possibility of an independent American nation, were not uncom- 
mon, either in Europe or America, for some years before the out- 
break of the Revolution; but it may be safely stated that no 
serious, definite thought or plan of separation from the mother 
country took shape in the minds of even the most advanced poli- 
tical thinkers until after the struggle over the Stamp Act. There 
may be found, it is true, certain expressions in the literature of 
the period which may possibly seem to support a contrary state- 
ment. Thus, as early as May 1760, Governor Dobbs of North 
Carolina, appealed to the kingfor greater authority that he might 
“prevent the rising spirit of independency stealing into this pro- 
’** But such expressions would clearly be ‘“‘all amiss inter- 
preted” in any effort to prove from them that their writers even 
dreamed of separation from the British Empire. Even so acute a 
political thinker as Thomas Jefferson declared that before the 
battle of Lexington, April 19,1775, he had never heard a whisper 
of adesire to separatefrom the mother country; and Washington 
confessed that when he took command of the army, July 3, 1775, 
he “abhorred the idea of independence.”’ The first statesman of 


vince.’ 


weight and influence to conceive the idea of independence, with a 
fixed and definite purpose to pursue it, was Samuel Adams, and 
we have his own word for it that he made uphis mind during the 
summer of 1768. The movement, therefore, began definitely with 
the Stamp Act, and this is the logical starting point of thisinquiry. 

The principles on which the Americans opposed the Stamp Act 
were not hatched out for the occasion. They had long been 





*Colonial Records of North Carolina, VI., 251 
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regarded as lying at the very basis of the colonial governments; in- 
deed, they were incorporated into their polity by the very charters 
whichcreatedthem. The charters of North Carolina, for instance, 
guaranteed to the people “all liberties, franchises and privileges” 
possessed and enjoyed by their fellow-subjects in the realm of Eng- 
land.* Adherence to these charters and resistance to their per- 
version were cardinal principles with the early Carolinians and 
their records are replete with appeals to them against the encroach- 
ments of the proprietary and royal authorities throughout their 
colonial history. As early as 1678, ‘‘when a few families were 
struggling into a consciousness of statehood along the wide 
waters of our eastern sounds,” the Assembly declared that ‘‘the 
doctrine of non-resistance against arbitrary power and oppres- 
sion is absurd, slavish and destructive tothe good and happiness 
of mankind.”+ In 1716 when the colony was but little more than 
fifty years old and the population all told was less than ten thou- 
sand souls, the Assembly entered on their journal the declaration 
“that the impressing of the inhabitants, or their property, under 
the pretence of its being for the public service, without authority 
from the Assembly, was unwarrantable and a great infringement 
upon the liberty of the subject.”= A still more distinct statement 
of the principles of the Revolution was made in 1754 when the 
Assembly resolved that an attempt by the Council to amend an 
appropriation bill levying a tax “tends to infringe the rights and 
liberties of the Assembly who have always enjoyed uninterrupted 
the privilege of framing and modelling all bills by virtue of which 
money has been levied on the subject as an aid for his Majesty.’’§ 
Moreover a committee of the Assembly protested to the governor 
against the Navigation Acts both as burdensome to the trade of 
the province, and as levying taxes on the people against what 
they esteemed their inherited right and exclusive privilege of impos- 
ing their taxes through their own representatives.|| A few years 
later Governor Dobbs wrote that the Assembly openly set him and 
the king’s instructions at defiance on the express ground “that 
their charters still subsisted,’’ and declared that when the royal 








*Colonial Records of North Carolina, I. 25, 107. 

+Col. Rec. Prefatory Notes, IX., p. XI. 

tSaunders: Lessons from our North Carolina Records, p. 7. 
§Col. Rec. V. 287. 

Saunders: Col, Rec. Pref. Notes, IX. p. XI. 
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instructions differed from their charters, the latter and not the 
former was their rule of action.* ‘The key to North Carolina 
character in this inchoate period,” as Dr. Edwin A. Alderman 
says, “is the subordination of everything—material prosperity, 
personal ease, financial development—to the remorseless assertion 
of the sacredness of chartered rights.”’+ 

The ministry therefore no sooner asserted the constitutional 
authority of Parliament to levy taxes on the colonists, than the 
people of North Carolina denied it. Their contest, however, 
before the outbreak of hostilities was for constitutional govern- 
ment within the British Empire, though a few far-sighted leaders 
soon began to think of independence as possibly the ultimate 
solution of their political troubles with the mother country. 
Among the leaders of North Carolina who foresaw it, first place 
must be assigned to William Hooper. On April 26, 1774, in a 
letter to James Iredell, Hooper made this remarkable forecast of 
the political tendencies of the time: 

“With you I anticipate the important share which the colonies must 
soon have in regulating the political balance. They are striding fast to 
independence, and ere long will build an empire upon the ruins of Great 
Britain, will adopt its constitution purged of its impurities, and from an 

perience of its defects will guard against those evils which have wasted 
its vigor and brought it to an untimely end. . . . Be it our endeavour 
to guard against every measure that may have a tendency to prevent 
so desirable an end.’’t 








In the same prophetic vein Samuel Johnston afew months later, 
September 23, referring more specifically than Hooper to the 
quarrel with the mother country, wrote to a friend in London: 


“The ministry from the time of passing the Declaratory Act, on the 
repeal of the Stamp Act, seem to have used every opportunity of teasing 
and fretting the people here as if on purpose to draw the people into 
rebellion or some violent opposition to government; at a time when the 
inhabitants of Boston were, every man, quietly employed about their 
own private affairs, the wise members of your House of Commons on 
the authority of ministerial scribbles, declare they are in a state of open 
rebellion. On the strength of this they pass a set of laws which from 
their severity and injustice cannot be carried into execution but by a 
military force, which they have very wisely provided, being conscious 








*Col. Rec., VI., 1261. 
tAlderman: William Hooper, p. 13. 
tCol. Rec, IX. 983-86. 
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that no people who had once tasted the sweets of freedom would ever 
submit to them except in the last extremity. They have now brought 
things to a crisis and God only knows where it will end. It is useless in 
disputes between different countries to talk about the right which one 
has togive laws tothe other, as that generally attends the power, though 
where that power is wantonly or cruelly exercised there are instances 
where the weaker state has resisted with success; for when once the 
sword is drawn all nice distinctions fall to the ground; the difference 
between internal and external taxation will be little attended to, and it 
will hereafter be considered of no consequence whether the act be to regu- 
late trade or raise a fund to support a majority in the House of Com- 
mons. By this desperate push the ministry will either confirm their 
power of making laws to bind the colonies in all cases whatsoever, or 
give up the right of making laws to bind them in any case.’”* 

Johnston’s letter is more to the point than Hooper’s; for while 
Hooper wrote in a speculative, academic vein, basing his conclu- 
sions upon a fancied analogy between the Roman Empire in its 
decline and the British Empire, Johnston was discussing the 
specific issues in dispute between the two countries, and, as events 
subsequently showed, correctly pointed out their logical result. 
He regarded the dispute as one “between different countries,” and 
looked to separation and revolution for the salvation of the 
weaker. 

These utterances, however, expressed political judgment rather 
than sentiment, for neither Hooper nor Johnston at that time 
desired independence. Nordid their judgment express the general 
sentiment of the colony. This sentiment found more accurate 
expression in the proceedings of the local meetings which were 
held in the various counties during the summer of 1774 to elect 
delegates to the Provincial Congress, and to adopt instructions 
tothem. These instructions invariably required the delegates to 
take a firm stand for the constitutional rights of the colonists, 
but at the same time most of them professed the utmost loyalty 
to the king. Rowan county, for instance, August 8, instructed its 
delegates to make a declaration that the people of Rowan were 
ready at any time to defend with their lives and fortunes “his 
Majesty’s right and title to the Crown of Great Britain and his 
Dominion in America;”+ while Johnston county, four days later, 
declared “‘that his Majesty’s subjects in North America owe the 


*Col. Rec. IX. 1071-72 
+Col. Rec. IX. 1024, 
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same allegiance to the Crown of Great Britain that is due from 
99% 


his subjects in that kingdom or elsewhere. But both meetings 
were equally emphatic in claiming for the king’s subjects in 
America “the same rights and liberties that his subjects in the 
Kingdom of Great Britain’ enjoyed; hence they regarded taxa- 
tion by Parliament as unjust, oppressive and unconstitutional, 
and thought it ought to be resisted. These professions of loyalty 
and claims to immunity from taxation by Parliament, are typical 
of the sentiment prevailing in the local meetings, and it is not 
necessary to quote others.+ Besides, the Provincial Congress, 
August 27, spoke for the province as a whole when it resolved 
“to maintain the succession of the House of Hanover as by law 
established,” and avowed “inviolable and unshaken fidelity” to 
George III.¢ 

While these expressions undoubtedly represent the general senti- 
ment of the colony at that time, they are less significant than 
other utterances which point to the change unconsciously work- 
ing in the minds of men. The first Provincial Congress, for 
instance, was the result of John Harvey’s demand for ‘‘a conven- 
tion independent of the governor;”§ and the general meeting at 
Wilmington, July 21, which issued the call for a congress, empha- 
sized the ‘‘constitutional liberties of America,” but neglected to 
make any mention of allegiance or loyalty to the king.|| Anson 
county, August 18, also omitted a profession of loyalty to the 
Crown though denouncing in vigorous language “the late arbi- 
trary and cruel acts of the British Parliament and other uncon- 
stitutional and oppressive measures of the British Ministry.’ 
More significant than either were the instructions of Pitt county. 
Pitt’s delegates were instructed to make ‘‘a declaration of Ameri- 
can rights,” and, while acknowledging ‘‘due subjection to the 
the Crown of England,” to make it equally clear that in sub- 
mitting to the authority of the king, the Americans did so “by 
their own voluntary act,” and were entitled to enjoy “all their 
free chartered rights and liberties as British free subjects.”° But 
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surpassing all other resolutions in the clearness and accuracy 
with which they stated the American idea, and reaching the most 
advanced ground attained in North Carolina during the year 
1774, were the instructions of Granville county, adopted August 
15. They declared ‘that those absolute rights which we are 
entitled to as men, by the immutable laws of nature, are ante- 
cedent to all social and relative duties whatsoever; that by the 
civil compact subsisting between our king and his people, alle- 
giance is the right of the first magistrate, and protection the right 
of the people; that a violation of this compact would rescind the 
civil institution binding both king and people together.’’* 
Political sentiment in North Carolina, therefore, during the year 
1774 reached this point: The people owe and acknowledge alle- 
giance to the king, but in return for this allegiance the king owes 
protection to the people; if either violates the “civil compact” 
subsisting between them, the other is released from all obliga- 
tions to maintain it; however, the acts of which the people now 
complain are not the acts of theking, but of a corrupt Parliament 
and a venal and tyrannical ministry; the people are convinced 
that the king, if only they could reach the royal ears with their 
grievances, would throw the mantle of his protection around 
them; and therefore they determined, in the words of the Gran- 
ville resolutions: ‘‘Although we are oppressed, we will still adhere 
to the civil obligation exacting our allegiance to the best of kings, 
as we entertain a most cordial affection to his Majesty’s person.” 
A severe blow was dealt this position with the opening of the 
year 1775. In February the two houses of Parliament presented 
an address to the king declaring the colonies in rebellion, and 
assuring his Majesty of their determination to support him in his 
efforts to suppress it; and the king returning his thanks for their 
loyal address, called for an increase of both the land and naval 
forces to be used in America. A few months later those who held 
that the king was not responsible for the acts of Parliament were 
still further shaken in their position by the announcement that 
he was hiring Hessians for service against the Americans; and in 
October they were driven completely from their ground by his 
proclamation declaring the colonists out of his protection. 
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The effect of these measures on the development of sentiment 
for independence is marked, first in the opinion of individual 
leaders, afterwards in the utterances of public assemblies. On 
April 7, just after the adjournment of the second Provincial Con- 
gress and the dissolution of the last Assembly held under royal 
authority, Governor Martin, in a letter to Lord Dartmouth, 
assured his lordship that he had taken every measure in his 
power “‘to resist the growth of a most daring spirit of sedition 
and disorder that is gaining ground here very fast. Iam 
bound in conscience and duty to add, my Lord,” he continued, 
“that government is here as absolutely prostrate as impotent, 
and that nothing but the shadow of it is left. ‘i. ae 
further say, too, my Lord, that it is my serious opinion, which I 
communicate with the last degree of concern, that unless effectual 
measures such as British spirit may dictate are speedily taken 
there will not long remain a trace of Britain’s dominion over 
these colonies.’”* Three months later Joseph Hewes considered 
himself “‘over head and ears in what the ministry call rebellion,”’ 
but felt ‘‘no compunction for the part he had taken,” or for the 
number of ‘‘enemies lately slain in the battle at Bunker’s Hill.’’+ 
Another North Carolina Whig writing, July 31, to a business 
house in Edinburg, declared that “every American, to a man, is 
determined to die or be free,’”’ and though professing loyalty to 
the king and disclaiming a desire for independence, he closed his 
letter with the warning: “This country, without some step is 
taken, and that soon, will be inevitably lost to the mother coun- 
try.’t Thomas McKnight, a Tory, believed there had been ‘from 
the beginning of the dispute a fixed design in some people’s 
breasts to throw off every connection with Great Britain and to 
act for the future as totally independent.”§ After the king’s 
proclamation in October, Hewes at Philadelphia entertained “but 
little expectation of reconciliation” and saw “‘scarcely a dawn of 
hope that it will take place;”’|| and thought that independence 
would come soon “if the British ministry pursue their present 
diabolical scheme.’’{ The year 1775 closed in North Carolina 
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with the publication of a remarkable open letter addressed to 
“The Inhabitants of the United Colonies,” and signed by one who 
called himself ‘A British American.’’ He reviewed the causes of 
the dispute with the mother country; declared that the colonies 
had been forced against their wishes into a “just, necessary and 


honourably defensive war;” and maintained that 


“There is yet a way open for us, not only to escape the threatened 
ruin, but to become a happy, wealthy and respectable people. If it be 
asked how this great work is to be effected, I answer: 

“First, by declaring an immediate independency; 

“Secondly, by holding forth, to all the Powers of Europe, a general 
neutrality; 

“Thirdly, by immediately opening all our ports, and declaring them free 
to every European Power, except Great Britain, and inviting foreigners 
to purchase our commodities, and to furnish us with arms, ammunition, 
and such manufactures as we cannot, as yet, furnish ourselves with, 
which we cannot do with any prospect of success, so long as we 
retain even but the shadow of dependence on, or subjection to Great 
Britain. : 

“We must separate, or become the laboring slaves of Britain, which 
we disdain to be. . . . These things, I hope, will be duly considered 
by every inhabitant of America, as they are recommended to them to 
show the absurdity of continuing to petition and address, while our 
towns are in flames, and our inhabitants murdered, rather than separate 
from a cruel, blood-thirsty people, the cause of all our woes.’’* 


Men of course are more radical in expressing their opinions in 
private than in public assemblies and official documents. It will 
be found, therefore, that during the year 1775 the sentiment of 
public assemblies, though much in advance of the sentiment of 
1774, was more conservatively expressed than the private opin- 
ions of the leaders might lead us to expect. On April 6,1775, the 
Assembly of the province, in reply to a message from the governor 
reminding them of their duty to the king, declared that “the 
Assembly of North Carolina have the highest sense of the alle- 
giance due to the king; the oath so repeatedly taken by them to 
that purpose made it unnecessary for them to be reminded of it;” 
at the same time, however, they called the governor’s attention 
to the fact the king ‘‘was by the same constitution that estab- 
lished that allegiance and enjoined that oath, happily for his 
subjects, solemnly bound to protect them in all their just rights 
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and privileges by which a reciprocal duty became incumbent upon 
both.’”* 

This declaration was made before the people had heard of the 
address of Parliament in February and the king’s reply declaring 
them in rebellion. How quickly they assumed that the with- 
drawal of protection by the sovereign released the subject from 
the obligations of allegiance is made manifest by the Mecklenburg 
Resolutions of May 31. ‘Whereas,’ so runs this striking docu- 
ment, ‘‘by an address presented to his Majesty by both houses ot 
Parliament in February last, the American colonies are declared 
to be in a state of actual rebellion, we conceive that all laws and 
commissions confirmed by or derived from the authority of the 
king and Parliament are annulled and vacated and the former 
civil constitution of these colonies for the present wholly sus- 
pended;”’ therefore, it was resolved that ‘the Provincial Congress 
of each province under the direction of the great Continental 
Congress is invested with all legislative and executive powers 
within their respective provinces, and that no other legislative or 
executive power does or can exist at this time in any of these 
colonies.’ Under these circumstances it was thought necessary to 
inaugurate a new county government, to organize the militia, 
and to elect officials ‘‘who shall hold and exercise their several 
powers by virtue of this choice and independent of the Crown of 
Great Britain and former constitution of this province.” These 
resolves and this organization were declared to be “‘in full force 
and virtue until instructions from the Provincial Congress regu- 
lating the jurisprudence of the province shall provide otherwise 
or the legislative body of Great Britain resign its unjust and arbi- 
trary pretensions with respect to America.”’+ 

Studied in connection with the development of the sentiment 
for independence, in which they form a most important link, these 
resolutions appear far more logical and significant than the 
alleged Declaration of May 20. A Declaration of Independence 
by a single county, at a time when both the Provincial and the 
Continental] Congresses were professing the utmost loyalty to the 
Crown, appears to be but little more than rhetoric; but a series 
of resolves outlining a county government to take the place of 
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that which had been annulled until the proper authority, the 
Provincial Congress, should provide otherwise, was a wise, 
proper and statesman-like procedure. Of the two, therefore, the 
latter seems far more creditable to the wisdom and patriotism of 
the Mecklenburg patriots. 

The day after the meeting at Charlotte, the Rowan committee, 
which had declared a year before that they were ready to die in 
defence of the king’s title to his American dominions, resolved, 
“that by the constitution of our government we are a free 
people;” that the constitution “limits both sovereignty and alle- 
giance,” and “that it is ourduty to surrender ourlives before our 
constitutional privileges to any set of men upon earth.”* And, 
finally, in August, just before the meeting of the Provincial Con- 
gress, Tryon county resolved to bear true allegiance to the king, 
but only “‘so long as he secures to us those rights and liberties 
which the principles of our constitution require.’’t 

Thus it seems clear that when the Provincial Congress met in 
August, 1775, the entire province had reached the advanced 
ground on which Granville county stood in August of 1774. But 
just as these local assemblies were more conservative in express- 
ing their sentiments than individuals, so the Provincial Congress 
was more conservative than the local assemblies, though both 
were controlled largely by the same men. This Congress, Sep- 
tember 8, unanimously adopted an address to ‘“The Inhabitants 
of the British Empire,” in which they said: 

“To enjoy the fruits of our own honest industry; to call that our own 
which we earn with the labor of our hands and the sweat of our brows; 
to regulate that internal policy by which we and not they [Parliament] 
are to be affected; these are the mighty boons we ask. And traitors, 
rebels, and every harsh appellation that malice can dictate or the viru- 
lence of language express, are the returns which we receive to the most 
humble petitions and earnest supplication. We have been told that 
independence is our object; that we seek to shake off all connection with 
the parent state. Cruel suggestion! Do not all our professions, all our 
actions, uniformly contradict this ? 

‘We again declare, and we invoke that Almighty Being who searches 
the recesses of the human heart and knows our most secret intentions, 
that it isour most earnest wishand prayer to berestored withthe other 
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United Colonies to the state in which we and they were placed before the 
year 1763. 

“‘Whenever we have departed from the forms of the constitution, our 
own safety and self preservation have dictated the expedient; and if in 
any instances we have assumed powers which the laws invest in the 
sovereign or his representatives, it has been only in defence of our persons, 
properties and those rights which God and the constitution have made 
unalienably ours. As soon as the cause of our fears and apprehensions 
are removed, with joy we will return these powers to their regular chan- 
nels; and such institutions formed from mere necessity, shall end with 
that necessity that created them.’’* 

Soon after the adjournment of this Congress came news of the 
king’s proclamation in October declaring the Americans out of 
his protection and commanding his armies and navy to levy war 
against them. After this nothing more is heard from public 
assemblies and conventions of loyalty to the Crown. Sentiment 
hastened rapidly towards independence. ‘My first wish is to be 
free,’’ declared Hooper, a delegate in the Continental Congress; 


“my second to be reconciled to Great Britain.’’+ Six days later, 
February 12,1776, John Penn, also a delegate in the Continental 
Congress, wrote to his friend Thomas Person: 

“T learn that Governor Martin has at length obtained his wishes; 


administration having agreed to send seven regiments to North Caro- 


lina. . . . I make no doubt the Southern Provinces will soon be the 
scene ofaction. . . . I hope we to the Southward shall act like men 
determined to be free. . . . Should they [Parliament and the minis- 
try] presevere in their attempts to reduce us toa state of slavery by carry- 
ing on this unnatural war with fire and sword, we must determine to act 
with unanimity and assume every power of government for the purpose 


of legislation in order to be the better able to defend ourselves. . 
For Ged’s sake, my dear sir, encourage our people; animate them to 


dare even to die for their country.’’t 
Two days later he took an even more advanced position. 


“Our dispute with Great Britain,’ he wrote, “grows serious indeed. 
Matters are drawing to a crisis. They seem determined to persevere 
and are forming alliances against us. Must we not do something of the 
like nature? Can we hope to carry on a war without having trade or 
commerce somewhere? Can we ever pay any taxes withoutit? Will 
not our money depreciate if we go on emitting? These are serious 
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things and require your consideration. The consequence of making alli- 
ances is perhaps a totalseparation with Britain and without something 
of that sort we may not be able to provide what is necessary for our 
defence.”’* 


And Hewes, writing from Congress to Samuel Johnston, March 
20, declared: 


“I see no prospects of reconciliation. Nothing is left but to fight it 
out. . . . Some amongus urge strongly for independency and eternal 
separation; others wish to wait a little longer and to have the opinion 
of their constituents on that subject. You must give us the sentiments 
of your province when your convention meets.”’+ 


Thus spoke the three delegates in the Continental Congress; 
but in no respect were they in advance of their constituents. 
Samuel Johnston, writing March 3, expressed the opinion that 
the future might “offer a more favorable crisis for throwing off 
our connection with Great Britain;” but added: 


“It is, however, highly probable from anything that I have yet been 
able to learn of the disposition of the people at home, from the public 
papers, for I have not lately received any letters, that the colonies will 
be under the necessity of throwing off their allegiance to the king and 
Parliament of Great Britain this summer. It France and Spain are 
hearty and sincere in our cause, or sufficiently apprised of the importance 
of the connection with us to risk war with Great Britain, we shall 
undoubtedly succeed; if they are irresolute and play a doubtful game I 
shall not think our success so certain.’’t 


Replying to Hewes’s inquiry of March 20th, he said: 


“I am inclined to think with you that there is little prospect of an 
accommodation. You wish to know my sentiments on the subjects of 
treating with foreign powers and the independence of the Colonies. I 
have apprehensions that no foreign power will treat with us till we dis- 
claim our dependence on Great Britain and I would wish to have 
assurances that they would render us effectual service before we take 
that step. I have 1 assure you no other scruples on this head; the 
repeated insults and injuries we have received from the people of my 
native island has [sic] done away all my partiality for a connection 
with them and I have no apprehensions of our being able to establish 
and support an independenceif France and Spain would join us cordially 
and risque a war with Great Britain in exchange for our trade.’’§ 
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In a letter written from Petersburg, Virginia, April 12th, the 
writer says: 


“From several letters that I have received from North Carolina since 
that convention met, 1 find they are for independence, as they either 
have, or intend to repeal the instructions that were given to their dele- 
gates, and to leave them at liberty to vote, upon every occasion, as they 
may think best. Mr. —— was some little time at Halifax. He says they 
are quite spirited and unanimous; indeed, I hear nothing praised but 
‘Common Sense’ and Independence. The people of North Carolina are 
making great preparations, and they are determined to die hard.’’* 


On April 14 Hooper and Penn arrived at Halifax from Phila- 
delphia. Three days later Hooper wrote to Hewes, who had 
remained at Philadelphia, and Penn wrote to John Adams, 
describing the situation as they found it in Virginia and North 
Carolina: 


“My progress through Virginia,’ said Hooper, “was marked with 
nothing extraordinary. . . . The language of Virginia is uniformly 
for independence. If thereis a singleman in that province who preaches 
a different doctrine I had not the fortune to fall in his company. But 
rapid as the change has been in Virginia, North Carolina has the honour 
of going far beforethem. Our late instructions afford you some specimen 
of the temper of the present Congress and of the people at large. It 
would be more than unpopular, it would be Toryism, to hint the possi- 
bility of future reconciliation. For my part ifit were my sentiment that 
such conduct was premature, I should not think it prudent to avow it. 
We cannot stem a current and one had better swim on the democratic 
flood than vainly attempting to check it be buried init. . . . Britain 
has lost us by a series of impolitic, wicked and savage actions as would 
have disgraced a nation of Hottentots. Human patience can bear no 
more and all ranks of people cry, ‘that the cup of bitterness is full and 
running over. Let the miseries of separation be what they will they 
cannot enhance our misery. We may be better, we cannot be worse.’ 
Thus they reason and when I survey what has been done I have too 
much the feelings of a man to attempt to reason them out of this effu- 


sion.’’+ 
Likewise wrote Penn: 


“As I came through Virginia I found the inhabitants desirous to be 
independent fromGreat Britain. However, they were willing to submit 
their opinion on the subject to whatever the General Congress should 
determine. North Carolina by far exceeds them occasioned by the great 
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fatigue, trouble and danger the people here have undergone for sometime 
past. Gentlemen of the first fortune in the province have marched as 
common soldiers; and to encourage and give spirit to the men have 
footed it the whole time. Lord Cornwallis with seven regiments is 
expected to visit us everyday. Clinton is now in Cape Fear with Gover- 
nor Martin, who had about forty sail of vessels, armed and unarmed, 
waiting his arrival. The Highlanders and Regulators are not to be 
trusted. Governor Martin has coaxed a number of slaves to leave their 
masters in the lower parts; everything base and wicked is practiced by 
him. These things have wholly changed the temper and disposition of 
the inhabitants that are friends to liberty; all regard or fondness for the 
king or nation of Britain is gone; a total separation is what they want. 
Independence is the word most used. They ask if it is possible that any 
colony after what has passed can wish for a reconciliation? The con- 
vention have tried to get the opinion of the people at large. I am told 
that in many counties there was not one dissenting voice.’’* 


Thus in letters, in conversations by the fireside and at the 
cross-roads, in newspapers, and in public assemblies, the Whig 
leaders worked steadily to mould public sentiment in favor of a 
Declaration of Independence. But the crowning arguments that 
converted thousands to this view were the guns of Caswell and 
Lillington at Moore’s Creek Bridge in the early morning hours of 
February 27, and the black hulks of Sir Henry Clinton’s men-of- 
war as they rode at anchor below Brunswick. Moore’s Creek 
Bridge, says Frothingham, “was the Lexington and Concord of 
that region. The newspapers circulated the details of this bril- 
liant result. The spirits of the Whigs ran high. ‘You never,’ one 
wrote, ‘knew the like in your life for true patriotism.’”’+ In the 
midst of this excitement the Provincial Congress met, April 4, at 
Halifax. The next day Samuel Johnston wrote: ‘All our people 
here are up for independence;’’} and added a few days later: “We 
are going to the devil . . . without knowing how to help 
ourselves, and though many are sensible of this, yet they would 
rather go that way than to submit to the British ministry. 

Our people are full of the idea of independence.’”’§ ‘Independence 


*Quoted by Swain in “‘The British Invasion in 1776,’’ published in Cooke’s 
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seems to be the word,’’ wrote General Robert Howe; “I know 
not one dissenting voice.’’* 

To this position, then, within a year, the king had driven his 
faithful subjects of North Carolina and they now expected their 
Congress to give formal and public expression to their senti- 
ments. When Hooper and Penn arrived at Halifax they found 
that the Congress had already spoken. On April 8, six days 
before their arrival, a committee was appointed, composed of 
Cornelius Harnett, Allen Jones, Thomas Burke, Abner Nash, John 
Kinchen, Thomas Person, and Thomas Jones, ‘“‘to take into con- 
sideration the usurpations and violences attempted and com- 
mitted by the king and Parliament of Britain against America, 
and the further measures to be taken for frustrating the same, 
and for the better defence of this province.”+ After deliberating 
for four days, on April 12th this committee, through its chair- 
man, Cornelius Harnett, submitted its report, of which he was the 
author. “In ringing sentences, not unworthy of Burke or Pitt,” 
says Dr. Smith, “the report set forth in a short preamble the 
usurpations of the British ministry and ‘the moderation bitherto 
manifested by the United Colonies.’ Then came the declaration 
which to those who made it meant long years of desolating war, 
smoking homesteads, widowed mothers, and fatherless children, 
but to us and our descendants a heritage of imperishable glory.”’t 
This is the report which Cornelius Harnett read and the Congress 
unanimously adopted: 

“It appears to your committee, that pursuant to the planconcerted by 
the British ministry for subjugating America, the king and Parliament 
of Great Britain have usurped a power over the persons and properties 
of the people unlimited and uncontrolled; and disregarding their humble 
petitions for peace, liberty and safety, have made divers legislative acts, 
denouncing war, famine, and every species of calamity, against the con- 
tinent in general. That British fleetsand armies have been, and still are 
daily employed in destroying the people, and committing the most hor- 
rid devastations on the country. That governors in different colonies 
have declared protection to slaves who should imbrue their hands in the 
blood of their masters. That ships belonging to America are declared 
prizes of war, and many of them have been violently seized and confis- 
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cated. In consequence of all which multitudes of people have been 
destroyed, or from easy circumstances reduced to the most lamentable 
distress. 

“And whereas the moderation hitherto manifested by the United Colo- 
nies and their sincere desire to be reconciled to the mother country on 
constitutional principles, have procured no mitigation of the aforesaid 
wrongs and usurpations, and no hopes remain of obtaining redress by 
those means alone which have been hitherto tried, your committee are 
of opinion that the house should enter into the following resolve, to-wit; 

“Resolved, That the delegates for this colony in the Continental Con- 
gress be impowered to concur with the delegates of the other colonies in 
declaring independency, and forming foreign alliances, reserving to this 
colony the sole and exclusive right of forming a constitution and laws 
for this colony, and of appointing delegates from time to time (under the 
direction of a general representation thereof,) to meet the delegates of 
the other colonies for such purposes as shall be hereafter pointed out.’* 

“Thus,” declares Frothingham, ‘‘the popular party carried 
North Carolina as a unit in favor of independence, when the 
colonies from New England to Virginia were in solid array 
against it.”+ Comment is unnecessary. The actors, the place, 
the occasion, the time, the action itself, tell their own story. 
“The American Congress,” declared Bancroft, “‘needed an impulse 
from the resolute spirit of some colonial convention, and the 
example of a government springing wholly from the people. . . 
The word which South Carolina hesitated to pronounce was 
given by North Carolina. That colony, proud of its victory over 
domestic enemies, and roused to defiance by the presence of 
Clinton, the British general, in one of their rivers, . ... 
unanimously” voted for separation. ‘North Carolina was the 
first colony to vote explicit sanction to independence.”’t This 
Resolution of April 12, therefore, and not the ‘‘Mecklenburg 
Declaration” of May 20, nor the Mecklenburg Resolves of May 
31, is the true basis for “the claims of those who would give the 
‘Old North State’ priority in this bold and important step.” 

A copy of the resolution was immediately hurried off to Joseph 
Hewes at Philadelphia.§ Its effect on the movement for inde- 
pendence in the other colonies was felt at once. ‘This was a 
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move of the greatest importance,” says Elson, “and it was but a 
short time until Rhode Island and then Massachusetts followed 


99% 


the example of their Southern sister.”* Frothingham declares; 
“The example was warmly welcomed by the patriots, and com- 
mended for imitation.”+ The correspondence of the period bears 
out his statement. The newspapers printed the resolution and 
held it up to the other colonies as an example to be followed. 
The leaders in the Continental Congress hastened to lay it before 
their constituents. Samuel Adams, the foremost man in America 
in fostering the sentiment for independence, wrote, April 30, to a 
friend in Boston: 


“The idea of independence spreads far and wide among the colonies. 


Many of the leading men see the absurdity of supposing that allegiance 
isdue to a sovereign who has already thrown us out of his protection. . 
The convention of North Carolina has. . . . revoked certain instruc- 


tions which tied the hands of their delegates here. Virginia, whose con- 
vention is to meet on the 3d of next month, will follow the lead. . . 


We cannot make events: our business is wisely to improve them. . . . 
Mankind are governed more by their feelings than by reason. Events 
which excite those feelings will produce wonderful events. The Boston 
Port Bill suddenly wrought an union of the colonies which could not 
have been brought about by the industry of years in reasoning on the 
necessity of it for the common safety. . . . The burning of Norfolk 


and the hostilities committed in North Carolina have kindled the resent- 
ment of our Southern brethren, who once thought their Eastern friends 
hot-headed and rash. Now, indeed, the tone is altered, and it is said that 
the coolness and moderation of the one is necessary to allay the heat of 
the other. There is reason that would induce one to wish for the speedy 
arrival of the British troops that are expected at the Southward. I 
think our friends are well prepared for them, and one battle would do 
more towards a Declaration of Independence than a long chain of con- 
clusive arguments in a Provincial Convention or the Continental Con- 


gress.”’ 

The next day, May 1, Elbridge Gerry, another of the delegates 
from Massachusetts in the Continental Congress, wrote with 
reference to independence: 

“IT am glad you approve the proposals for instructions, and can with 
pleasure inform you that North Carolina has taken off from their [sic] 


delegates the restrictions relative to this matter, and as I am informed 
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has left them at liberty to vote for a final separation from Great Bri- 
tain.””* 


The 28th of the same month, after Virginia had followed the 
example of North Carolina, he wrote: 


“Some days since I enclosed to our worthy friend Major Hawley 
sundry newspapers containing intelligence of importance, but not so 
agreeable in its nature as the enclosed papers announce relative to our 
sister colonies of Virginia and North Carolina. Their conventions have 
unanimously declared for independency, and have inthis respect exceeded 
their sister colonies in a most noble and decisive measure. I hope it will 
be forthwith communicated to your honorable Assembly, and hope to 


see my native colony follow this laudable example.’’+ 


Three days later he recurred again to the same subject: 


“The conviction which the late measures of administration have 
brought to the minds of doubting persons has such an effect, that I 
think the colonies cannot long remain an independent depending people, 
but that they will declare themselves as their interest and safety have 
long required, entirely separated from the prostituted government of 
Great Britain. . . . The principal object of our attention at this 
important time, I think, should be the manufacturing arms, lead and 
clothing, and obtaining flints, for I suppose since the measures adopted 
by North Carolina and Virginia that there cannot remain a doubt with 
our Assembly of the propriety of declaring for independency, and there- 
fore that our thoughts will be mostly directed to the means for support- 
ing it.’’t 

May 29 Cesar Rodney, a delegate from Delaware, wrote to 
Thomas Rodney: 

“The colonies of North Carolina and Virginia have both by their 
conventions declared for Independence by a unanimous vote; and have 
instructed their members to move and vote for it in Congress.’’§ 

Perhaps no man welcomed with greater joy the example of 
North Carolina in moving for independence than John Adams, 
the great “Colossus of Independence.’”’ Writing May 29 toa 
friend in regard to the British vessels in Boston harbor, he said: 

“Iam much pleased with your spirited project of driving away the 


wretches from the harbor, and never shall be happy till I hear it is done, 
and the very entrance fortified impregnably. I cannot bear that an 
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unfriendly flag should be in sight of Beacon Hill. You are ‘checked by 
accounts from the Southward, of a disposition in a great majority to 
counteract independence.’ Read the proceedings of Georgia, South and 
North Carolina, and Virginia, and then judge.’”* 

And again, June 1, he wrote to Isaac Smith: 

“Vour observations upon the oppressive severity of the old regula- 
tions oftrade . . . are veryjust. But if you consider the resolution 


of Congress, and that of Virginia of the 15th of May, the resolutions of 
the two Carolinas and Georgia, each of which colonies are instituting 


new governments under the authority of the people, . . . I believe 
you will be convinced that there is little probability of our ever again 
coming under the yoke of British regulations of trade.”’+ 


Thus was the example of North Carolina welcomed by the 
advocates of independence who urged their constituents to follow 
her lead. Virginia did so May 15, and on the 27th of the same 
month, just after Joseph Hewes had presented to the Continental 
Congress the resolution of the North Carolina Congress, the 
delegates from Virginia presented their instructions. Virginia 
had gone one step further than North Carolina, for while the 
“impowered”’ her delegates to “concur” with the other 
colonies in declaring independence, the former “instructed’’ her 
representatives to “propose” it. Hence it was that Richard 
Henry Lee, of Virginia, and not Joseph Hewes, of North Carolina, 
von the distinction of moving “‘that these United Colonies are 
ind of right ought to be free and independent States.” 

The Provincial Congress properly referred to the Continental 
Congress the question of declaring independence instead of mak- 
ing a declaration for North Carolina alone. Nevertheless, after 
April 12,1776, the Provincial Congress proceeded on the assump- 
tion that they had finally severed their political relations with the 
British Empire. On April 13 the Congress ordered that if any per- 
sons appointed by theking under the act of Parliament providing 
for the appointment of commissioners to offer terms of reconcilia- 
tion to the Americans, should arrive in North Carolina without a 
ommission to treat with the Continental Congress, they should 
be required to return immediately on board the vessels that 
brought them; and if they refused they were to be arrested and 


latter 
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sent to the Continental Congress. On the same day a committee 
was appointed todraft a constitutionfor the newState. Failing 
to agree on this, the Congress decided to remodel the provisional 
government which had been in operation since October, 1775, and 
in recognition of the altered relationsexisting now between North 
Carolina and the British Crown, struck out the word “Provin- 
cial,” from the name of the executive branch of the government 
changing it from “Provincial Council” to ‘Council of Safety.” 
Finally a test was prescribed for volunteers in the army by which 
the soldier bound himself to “‘be faithful and true to the United 
Colonies;” to serve them to the utmost of his power “in defence of 
the just rights of America against all enemies whatsoever;”’ and 
to lay down his arms peaceably when required to do so by the 
Continental Congress. This was the first test prescribed by the 
Provincial Congress in which no mention was made of the king, 
Parliament, or the British Empire. The Congress recognized that 
while the province was not independent in name, it was so in 
fact. The Declaration of Independence in July, therefore, was the 
official recognition of a condition which had existed in North 
Carolina since April 12, 1776. 








The American Spirit in Education* 


By S. C. MircHELL 
President of the University of South Carolina 

The American spirit is distinctive in government, commerce, 
architecture, journalism, and religion as regards separation of 
church and State. It would be surprising if the American spirit 
were not also distinctive in education, so thorough-going is our 
democracy. Thisdistinction appearsin contrast with two former 
ideals in education. First,education at times consisted in initiat- 
ing an individual into the manners and tone cf thought of a par- 
ticular social class. Such was the feudal school, preparing elect 
youth for the knightly order. Such is Eton today, seeking to 
produce English gentlemen. Secondly, education has sometimes 
aimed to maintain certain religious tenets. Such were the mo- 
nastic schools of the Middle Ages, and such are the sectarian 
schools of a later date. Now,in marked opposition to these two 
types of education is the American school. It is not classal; it is 
not ecclesiastical; it is not merelycultural. On the other hand, it 
is democratic, aiming primarily at efficiency, both as regards the 
individual and society. 

While America welcomes in education private enterprise and 
denominational effort, to which we owe a vast debt of gratitude 
for constructive service, yet the people of this country have made 
up their minds that it is the duty of the State to school the child. 
The only sure bases of a republic are the intelligence and virtue of 
its citizens, whose common willis law. Universal education is a 
truer test of democracy than universal suffrage, at least in the 
South. It isfound that public taxation alone is equalto the task 
of training all the children in our democracy. Three hundred 
million dollars are spent annually by this country on public edu- 
cation. It is a mistake to think of the public school as a free 
school in the sense that it costs nothing, since the people pay for 
it as truly as individuals who support a private academy. A 
public school is rather a co-operative schoo], one in which, by an 
excellent plan, all the people of a community share the burdens 
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and benefits. Co-operation is the lesson that we Southern people 
are learning rapidly. This educational movement in the South is 
building up community life by making effective the codperative 
principle in all forms of progressive action. It finds application 
first in the neighborhood school; but it rapidly extends itself to 
the publiclibrary, the demonstration farm, the co-operative dairy, 
good roads, the local factory, and the general enrichment of rural 
life. 

The people of the South have shown that they are willing to 
sacrifice in the interest of their children. Signal examples of this 
are found in the increase of local taxes and larger grants by the 
legislatures for the schools, as well as in the splendid new build- 
ings that are rising everywhere throughout the land. We have 
tapped new sources of strength in community effort for education. 
What the individual, or the family, or the denomination were too 
weak to accomplish, it is found that the community, acting as a 
unit, can easily do. 

Mark the changing sphere of the States in American democracy. 
The modern commonwealth is concerning itself less and less with 
“big politics,” and more and more with education, public sanita- 
tion, the regulation of the labor of women and children in facto- 
ries, better agriculture, the extension of the rural mail delivery, 
and other similar everyday tasks of a homely character. Our 
fathers fought for States’ rights, but is not the State under the 
present order coming into possession of a transcendent right that 
was too long held in abeyance, namely, the right to educate all 
the children in the spirit and ideals of American democracy? 
Perhaps it is truer to say that the modern State is thinking of its 
duties as well as its rights. There is no saner political principle 
than that insisted upon by a famous teacher in the University of 
South Carolina, Francis Lieber: ‘‘No right without its duty; no 
duty without its right.” The local community and the State at 
large now recognize that their supreme duty is the training of the 
children in economic and political efficiency. 

Equality of opportunity for all is the platform of the public 
school. As we get an insight into the deeper obligations of 
democracy, the purposefulness of the school becomes more and 
more significant. Better the fettered hand than the seared eye- 
ball. Democracy proposes to give to every child access to the 
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treasures of human experience and knowledge, with a view to its 
development and to the progress of society as a whole. 

The public school implies, therefore, faith in the capacity of the 
average man. It believes in blood, but it believes that all human 
blood is blue. ‘One-half of the best natural genius born into a 
country belongs to the manual labor classes.’’ The public school 
provides for such genius born in obscurity. Think of the pains 
taken to train Helen Keller, a spirit once almost entombed in a 
body! How splendid have been the results of the emancipation 
of her soul. Similarly divine capacities lie hidden in every boy or 
girl, lurking in yonder mountain pass or in the slum section of a 
modern city. Sublime is the unconquerable faith of America in 
the power of education to develop the people in all that makes 
for industrial independence and political sanity. 

What are the bonds of union in a democracy like ours? They 
are not merely political. Essentially they are sympathies, com- 
mon ideals and traditions, mutual interests, like-mindedness. 
“How can two walk together, except they be agreed?” The 
school begets such community of interests. The tiniest school- 
house on the hill yonder overlooks all America. ‘America is not 
so many square miles of territory, nor so many millions of popu- 
lation, but a tremendous idea in process of realization.” A prime 
duty of the school is the child’s orientation. His survey must 
extend from the center to the circumference of our country. His 
vision must not be confined to a mere segment, whether a class, 
or a party, or a denomination; but it must embrace the whole 
circle of national interests. The school must not only democra- 
tize, but also nationalize, the youth of our land. 

The school is set to teach thinking, and not books nor doctri- 
nalorpartisan tenets. It is easy to teach facts, suchas geopraphy 
or history; it is hard to teach thinking. Yet thinking is the 
supreme thing. Dr. Henry S. Pritchett insists that our American 
leaders have more often failed us in the ability to think straight 
than in any moral delinquency. It was also a maxim of Horace 
Mann that “one former is worth a hundred reformers.” What a 
democracy needs is men who see things whole and who have the 
independence of thought and depth of conviction as to public 
issues to stand alone, if occasion requires. We must covet the 
Virtue of minorities. As a section, we are far too subject to be 
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stampeded. We have to remind ourselves that political sanity is 
a factor in party success. We Southern people too often move as 
a mass. Criticism is essential in a commonwealth like ours. 
Democracy is government by discussion, and discussion involves 
conflict of opinion, freedom of utterance and political tolerance. 

To rear a brood of men of this democratic type,—clear-sighted, 
independent, tolerant, and free from prejudice, the school must be 
manned by a master in mind-making. The time has gone by 
when anybody can teach school, when any shanty may serve as 
a schoolhouse. Trained teachers, laboratories, libraries, maps, 
and, above all, a personality aflame with love of childhood and 
truth are the first requisites of every school. Such schools are 
now rapidly adorning the communities of the South, and they 
presage a new day in material development, social order, and 
political power for all of our people. 

Dr. Albert Shaw declares that the public school teachers are the 
most numerous and important body of officials in the employ- 
ment of the State. They are indeed the structural factors in our 
civilization. Such being the case, I yearn to see the day when not 
a single teacher in a public school shall receive less than fifty dol- 
lars a month nor be employed less than nine months a yearin the 
school. 

We are relating anew the school to the life of the neighborhood. 
Education is now regarded as the gradual adjustment of the child 
to his spiritual environment. What the race has produced in 
literature, art, science and government, the youth reproduces in 
his studies. ‘The school universalizes his individual nature and 
socializes his private impulses.’’ The measure of a man’s life is 
the radius of his sympathy. The school enlarges the horizon of 
the mind. Hence the effect of education is seen in such practical 
matters as forestry, the increased fertility of the soil, the growth 
of industries, sweeter homes, and more serviceable churches. The 
man behind the plow is of more concern to us as a nation than 
the man behind the gun. A learned Japanese recently witnessed 
a splendid procession in Baltimore, and he declared that the fea- 
ture that impressed him most was the long line of street-cleaners, 
dressed in spotless white, who received the heartiest recognition 
from the ladies that lined the street. The Greeks who have come 
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to our country have lifted boot-blacking to a plane of dignity and 
profit. 

A few intelligent men in South Carolina, by wise experiment, 
added ten million dollars in two years to the value of the corn 
crop of that State. Dr. S. A. Knapp, the Benjamin Franklin of 
American agriculture, is showing in his network of demonstra- 
tion farms throughout the South what the right sort of education 
can do for the homes, the industries and institutions of our coun- 
try. In the South we make new and special demands of the 
school, since our tasks are peculiar and urgent, such as economic 
development, national integration and racial adjustment. Love 
as well as light is here a social necessity. We look to the school 
to beget kindliness between neighbors, regardless of color or 
creed. 

The school is surcharged with moral forces. You cannot meas- 
ure its projectile power in American life. The school is more than 
a “moral policeman.” It enriches the heart, vitalizes the will, 
and makes the conscience responsive to duty. We are governed 
not bylaw, but byrespect forlaw. This reverence for the majesty 
of law is one of the finest products of the American school. Every 
device in our modern civilization is the outcome of milleniums of 
human struggle and sacrifice. Every factor, therefore, in our 
social life is sacred, being sealed with the blood of martyrs and 
prophets. Instances of this are our coinage, taxation, the family, 
the church, and government. While all of these are the results of 
the birth-throes of the human spirit, perhaps the costliest single 
product of man’s long labor is reverence for law. The heinous- 
ness of lynching is seen just here, in that such an act strikesdown 
dead a sentiment in the breast of man that it has taken ages 
upon ages to evolve. The school stands for the majesty of law. 
No wonder that the American spirit in education is optimistic, 
self-reliant, buoyant with hope, since it is energizing such moral 
forces in the child and community as love of peace, kindliness 
toward one’s neighbor, sympathy for the weak, respect for law, 
faith in truth, tolerance in opinion, and reverence for humanity. 
The State through the school seeks to impress this ideal of life 
upon the mind of the rising generation. 


“O world as God has made it, all is beauty, 
And knowing this is love, and love is duty.” 








Altruism as an Ideal of “Culture” 


By ANNA BLANCHE McGILL 


If the industrious mathematical geniuses who make statistics 
about best-selling books, the prevalence of blue-eyed babies, and 
similar items of useful knowledge, could be persuaded to divulge 
the word at present pronounced with most reverence among most 
intelligent and idealistic folk, one wonders if the votes would not 
heap up for the word “altruism.” 

The fact has many significances. One not the least interesting 
and inspiring is that this word which cameinto our vocabularies, 
colloquial and otherwise, before we had worn the edges off the 
“strenuous” and the “simple life,’’ and seems still to have a lusty 
vitality, bids fair to survive as the fittest symbolfor whatis more 
and more becoming topmost in the thought and feeling of those 
popularly known as the “cultured classes.’”” To the speculative 
mind, interested in the various ideals and idols men have made 
unto themselves at divers times in divers manners, does it indeed 
not seem that what beauty and serenity supposedly meant to the 
Greeks; what courage was to the Romans; style of perukes and 
waistcoats to other peoples and periods; what sweetness and 
light, Pre-Raphaelitism, Wagner, Botticelli and other engaging 
subjects were to the nineteenth century,—such a shibboleth does 
it not seem this matter of altruism has become to the twentieth 
century? 

The answer is surely affirmative if the signs are sought where 
the weather-cocks of an age’s culture, as the word goes, are usu- 
ally to be found: in literature; in the trend of the energies of repre- 
sentative individuals; in study-clubs, especially those of women, 
and similiar coteries, and finally in that last tribunal, the words 
of the man in the street when he is striving to appear at his 
best—to assume, if he have it not, the most fashionable contem- 
porary virtue. Inthese salient places the swing of the vane unmis- 
takably indicates that the desire to be their brothers’ keepers, or 
to appear such, is now more and more the great common denomi- 
nator of those who in an earlier epoch had formed or had wished 
to form an aristocracy, social, intellectual or both, distinguished 
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by certain esthetic or intellectual tastes, certain inherited virtues, 
or forsooth certain amiable vices, supposed at the time to segre- 
gate the fortunate from those opprobriously known as the ‘“‘com- 
mon herd,”’—a term happily being supplanted by such euphem- 
isms as ‘‘the other half,’”’ “the masses,” ‘‘the people,” etc. Once 
men of birth and breeding were characterized by grace and ease of 
living, perhaps by some mental acquisition—of Greek and Latin, 
some history and “standard” fiction. Or their distinction lay in 
claims of long descent, in riding to hounds, skill in cribbage or 
taste mayhap for rare vintages “cooled a long age in deep delved 
earth.” These distinctions, or many of them, have come to be 
taken more or less for granted—even noble ancestry being not so 
unattainable asformerly. Meantime, most pother now seems to 
be made about the part excellent gentlemen and their sons are to 
take in affairs altruistic? Not thatthe particular affairs engaged 
in are always of the purest variety of brotherly love and social 
service, any more than any other pursuit of any other human 
idealism has been absolutely flawless. Yet the fact seems to 
stand that whether or not all are Galahads who seek this Grail, 
the quest is on! 

The book is of course not so peculiarly indicative of the culture 
of the time as once it was. Now that the butcher, the baker, the 
candlestick maker so freely have their say in print, that fine 
omnivorous derelict of an earlier epoch, the general reader, must 
sometimes be at a loss to learn from books the supreme interest 
of the hour. Yet after all to a great extent the book is still the 
clearing-house for ideas most momentous, and a final sifting of 
the ‘best-sellers’ and similar pieces of literary currency would 
seem to hint that those who have always written and those who 
never wrote before have been adjured by some grand master of 
composition to prepare a thesis, in whatsoever medium preferred 
—story, drama, poem, essay—on the brotherhood of man, or 
some other theme altruistic. 

One of the most impressive phases of this side of the question is 
that much of this literature is written by men who in another 
era had likely turned their pen-points in another direction. But 
now side by side with the phenomenon of college men going in as 
never before to bring about good government and other aids to 
general comfort and progress, is to be remarked this spectacle of 
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presidents of universities, other educators, statesmen, and similar 
representative men, writing books as their contribution to this 
fine effort to bring in the Golden Year. 

Time was if such men set out to write in such wise their vol- 
umes would have aroused criticisms or at least suspicions of 
being too academic, too impracticable—as likely they would have 
been. It had been a rare find to discover such scholars as many 
of these men are, who could write books as free from taint of the 
odiously academic as, say, Professor Hadley’s little book on 
“Standards of Public Morality;” or Professor Nicholas Butler’s 
“True and False Democracy,” to choose a few examples at ran- 
dom from many. Yet how frequently appear such books to 
which may be applied what William Garrott Brown recently said 
of a volume whose author, though supposed to strive pro bono 
publico, is not avowedly a sociologist: “It showed thoughtful, 
disinterested concern about public affairs, as an honest, well-bred 
gentleman.” Time was our honest, well-bred gentlemen, and our 
scholars also, were occupied otherwise than in the writing of such 
excellent little books, which seems to have become one of their 
chief avocations. 

The fact and its general significance are particularly thrown 
into relief by the way they strike an observer of men and motives 
belonging to a generation whose ideals of culture lay along lines 
of zesthetic and intellectual development rather than of fine philan- 
thropies. Such a man seeking social intercourse today is much 
in the case of Plato’s cave-men passing from dark to light. Com- 
ing forth from his study where he has been devoting himself to 
acquisition according to an earlier mode, he must be struck by 
the fact that, if he would drink delight of intellectual conviviality 
with his peers, he must know much more of sociology and politi- 
cal economy than men of his scholarship, his ‘‘general culture”’ 
had to know before. If he would be a man of his time, evidently 
he must whip himself up on these matters which seem more and 


’ 


more of deeper concern to the “finer minds.”’ His acquaintance 
and friends are writing books on some aspect of the subject—or 
at least it forms an important segment of their more serious 
speculations, their more serious conversations, and their reading 
of other men’s books. It becomes obvious that this matter of 


altruism is the basis on which those scholars, who are also 
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gentlemen, meet when they step beyond the subject of their own 
specialty. Decidedly this is the “sweetness and light’ of which 
it is the fashion and indeed the ideal to go in search. 

As regards the prominence of the theme in general literature, in 
the work of those to whom writing is a vocation, it is platitudi- 
nous to speak. The fact with regard to fiction alone is in tall 
letters,—where not? It may be read by him who whirls along in 
an express train or motor car; significant titles seeming to flash 
past his eyes no faster indeed than the books themselves appear 
to be flashed from lightning presses. In the case of poetry—if 
this delicate though debatable ground may be trodden on at all 
as a typical field of the age’s ideas and ideals—even here the 
evidences are not without significance. In America at least, 
“The Man with the Hoe” probably made more impression than 
any poem has made for a long time, nor have its title and lines 
yet lost cogency as popular formulas and quotations. In Eng- 
land ‘The White Man’s Burden”’ has enjoyed a similar prestige, 
and, if it must be 


” 


equalled perhaps only by “Lest We Forget, 


’ 


said, ‘The Vampire.”” Meantime if, as some pessimists hold, the 
poets of today are not men of much power, the poets of the past 
have not forfeited their appeal. Off the lips of preachers and 
teachers quotations from what the elder bards had to say about 
brotherly love fall fast as the Vallombrosa leaves. In such circles 
as have drifted away from older forms of worship, Browning, 
Tennyson, and even Goethe,—master individualist, for all the 
philosophy of the last lines of Faust—serve many a lecturer as 
springboards whence to leap far out into some wide stream of 
exhortation to altruistic ideals. What the multitudes flock to 
hear, smaller and more discriminating circles seem also to turn 
to more and more—if one judges by the steadier growth of 
devotion to Shelley among idealists of the more scholarly sort. 
The gist of the whole matter makes it easy for one to believe that 
altruism was the particular kind of morality Arthur Christopher 
Benson meant when he said recently: ‘‘The truth is that in litera- 
ture the democracy desires not ideas but morality.” 

Those ambitious and faithful, if not always erudite, organiza- 
tions, which usually veer with the spirit of the times—study-clubs, 
reading-circles, and the like—yield quite a little emphasis to the 
argument. Women’s clubs give special testimony. These, as 
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likewise independent-minded individuals who could afford to be 
lilies of the field, but who do not care to devote themselves exclu- 
sively to bridge or dogs, no longer seem to find their erstwhile 
satisfaction in plumbing the mysteries of Browning, Wagner, 
Botticelli, and the Renaissance. Without having entirely lost 
their prestige, especially in small towns, these excellent matters 
allure not as once they did, either as a means of self-culture or the 
baser means of “‘killing time.” Coteries devoted to their study 
seem to have been transformed into social science clubs, civic 
improvement leagues of some kind. Altruistic interests have 
most obviously supplanted those esthetic or literary matters 
over which innumerable fair brows were once knitted. 

It may be contended, not irrationally, that however widely 
altruism may prevail as an ideal of culture among strongminded 
representative men, clubs of finely organized women, and in similar 
auspicious circumstances, only the fatuous would pretend that in 
the general tide of life there is not an intolerable deal of “mean- 
ness,”’ selfishness, individualism ugly or inspired (as the case may 
be, ) so far as deeds go; just as there still remains in the narrower 
circles of the morefortunate an extreme sensitiveness—not entire- 
ly inexplicable—to the poverty, ignorance, ignominious birth, and 
other unpleasant aspects of the less fortunate. Yet for all this 
general and special condition, it may not be too far-fetched to find 
for the case in hand some significant arguments in the general 
speech. Words once the mottoes of a comparatively few who 
verily believed themselves to be but sounding brass and tinkling 
cymbals if they had not charity, seem to have become the jargon 
of the multitude. The terms of altruism have become, as a mat- 
ter of fact,almost acant. They are current coins of speech almost 
constantly jingling. And, if those who keep them in circulation 
do not continually live on the high plane their diction suggests, 
there is something even in the fact that they repeat with their lips 
what they do not honor in their hearts and practice with their 
hands. As mention of spirits malign was anciently supposed to 
conjure them from their nether sphere, it is not impossible that so 
much talk as there certainly is about this matter of altruism may 
soon conjure it more and more among us. 

Meantime, moreover, the best of it is when all this literature 
and talk and feeling on the subject are sifted free from sensational 
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chaff, quite a little wheat remains to show how really sincere an 
interest is actually engaged. It is not all oratorical glow, rhe- 
torical flare, pharisaical posing, and mere wanton contumelious 
denunciation of capitalists, corporations, kings or whatever simi- 
lar pernicious creatures or organizations are suspected of thwart- 
ing the coming of that happy time “‘when all men’s good shall be 
each man’s rule.’’ On the contrary there is in all this trend, these 
spoken and written words, sincerity quite enough to give hope— 
at least to the meliorist. So, though we know that whatever 
system we devise, a sorry scheme stillremains to challenge reform. 
ative efforts; that our democracies are faulty; that commercial- 
ism, selfishness in high and low places, go about seeking what 
they may devour; and that our very philanthropies are corrupted 
by paternalism and graft; in spite of it all there is much comfort 
to be taken from the phenomenon of altruism’s being no longer 
merely the hope of devotees, the vision of idealists, but an ideal 
of culture in a sense more general. 

What further tends to increase the hope this phenomenon 
inspires is the fact that work is a concomitant of this ideal 
culture—as has not been always true of the culture of other 
epochs. Indeed to escape work has seemed the earthly hope men 
set their hearts upon in other centuries. But now it often 
appears we have returned to that pristine time when Adam delved 





and Lady Eve span. So muchof an ideal has work itself become, 
doubtless if the old query were put as to the whereabouts of the 
true gentleman or gentlewoman, the answer would probably be 
found engaged in some noble work of hand or brain with social 
service as its inspiration. 

\s a final aspect of the subject it may be noted that more than 
any other ideal of any other age this particular one of altruism 


’ 


is accessible to the “multitude.” It is no steep Parnassus up 
which only the endowed or otherwise favored may climb with 
success. No privilege of class or wealth, beauty, wit, or grace 
puts a barbed wire fence around this home-field of all humanity. 
Which brings one round to the platitude that, after all, altruism 
as an ideal of culture is not the special possession of the nine- 
teenth and twentieth centuries, but has been the main thread 
always that was eventually to give color to the whole fabric of 
human progress. If our philosophers recognize it, have they 
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made a formula for it better than Plato’s “love is the universal 
bond of things?”’ Or than Dante’s vision of that which “moves 
the sun and all the stars?” 

Yet after all may not something be said for this final and seem- 
ingly more universal recognition? . . . Once in the Dresden 
Gallery a party noticed a middle-aged woman sitting in deep 
reflection before the Sistine Madonna. Evidently she was one of 
those who believe that the significance of the picture may be 
apprehended only after a long time. For, coming back to take a 
last look after a long detour through the gallery, the party found 
her still in meditation—but now bowing her head as if in final 
satisfaction and saying: ‘Ich verstehe, ich verstehe !”’ 

Perhaps the twentieth century may take some credit to itself if 
after long brooding years, it may seem to understand at last the 
“culture’”’ most worth while, finding it in the old lessons of loving 
all the true “humanities.”’ 


one’s neighbor as one’s self—after 




















Proposals for New Commercial Treaty Between 
France and the United States, 1778-1793 


By GeorGE F. Zook 
Cornell University 

On February 6, 1778, Benjamin Franklin, Silas Deane and 
Arthur Lee, as commissioners of the thirteen colonies, concluded 
a treaty of alliance with the French government, and at the same 
time another agreement known as the treaty of amity and com- 
merce was signed by the representatives of the two nations. 

The question naturally arises as to the motives which led 
France to take up the cause of the rebellious colonies, the success 
of which was by no means a certainty. This question is easily 
answered. France had long been waiting for an opportunity to 
procure the trade of the thirteen colonies. Ever since the treaty 
of Paris in 1763, leading Frenchmen had been planning revenge 
for the ignominious peace, and when Great Britain’s domestic 
trouble with her colonies began to appear, Du Chatelet, French 
minister to England, proposed that France should relax her 
commercial restrictions, even at a temporary inconvenience, in 
order that trade with America might be encouraged. He held 
that this would lead to commercial habits which would be hard 
to break even in case of a reconciliation of the colonies with the 
mother country.” These sentiments continued to be cherished, 
and doubtless Vergennes saw in the American revolution an 
opportunity, not only to inflict an irreparable loss upon the 
power and commerce of Great Britain, but for France to become 
the recipient of America’s trade.+ 

On the part of the colonies, the motives which led to the trea- 
ties are of course even more evident. When it became inevitable 
that the dispute between the colonies and the mother country 
could not be settled amicably, the Continental Congress realized 
that a substitute must be found for the markets of England, 
whence they had always been in the habit of securing practically 





*De Witt’s Jefferson, 451, Du Chatelet to Duc de Choiseul. 

Doniol, J. H. A., Histoire de la Participation de la France a l’Etablisse- 
ment des Etats-Unis d’Amerique, 1., 244, sentiments expressed by M. de Ray- 
neval, March, 1776. Also De Witt’s Jefferson, 471, letter of Vergennes to 
Comte de Guines, August 7, 1775 
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all articles of foreign growth and manufacture. To this end on 
April 6, 1776, Congress proclaimed the ports of the colonies open 
for trade with all foreign nations, except the countries belonging 
to the English crown.* On the 17th of the following September 
they adopted the plan of a proposed commercial treaty, which it 
was hoped might be concluded with the king of France.j The 
purpose of this proposal was to secure the help of France in the 
conflict with England, and it was believed the liberal concessions, 
made in this plan, would be of sufficient importance to induce 
France to take up the cause of the Americans.? 

On the whole the clauses of this proposed agreement contained 
ideas far in advance of the exclusive system of commercial legisla- 
tion, with which every country was fettered in the eighteenth 
century. The most important were the first two clauses. The 
first of these provided that the subjects of France were to pay no 
other duties in American ports than Americans paid, and were 
to enjoy all the rights and privileges in navigation and commerce 
between the two countries, which the Americans themselves 
enjoyed. The second clause secured these same rights to the 
citizens of the United States in the ports of France and any West 
India islands which might be secured by France as a result of 
the war. 

The importance of these provisions cannot be overestimated. 
Their effect would have been to confer in each country all the 
rights of citizenship upon citizens of the other in matters of com- 
merce. Although France was unwilling to enter into such an 
agreement in the treaty of 1778, the idea was never lost sight of, 
and it is surprising to see what an important part it played in 
all suggestions for changes in that treaty. At the time, however, 
the most favored nation clause was substituted. This was a 
provision mutually agreeing not to grant favors to any nation 
which should not immediately become common to the other, 
freely if freely granted, or upon paying the compensation if 
granted conditionally. 

The proposed plan furthermore stipulated that the goods of 
either party, found on board the vessels of a country at war with 





*Journals of Continental Congress, IV., 257, edited by W. C. Ford. 
+ Ibid., V., 768. 
tLife and Works of John Adams, II., 516. 
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the other, should be liable to seizure, but that free ships should 
give a freedom to all goods, except those prohibited as contra- 
band. Each country should have the right to bring the prizes of 
its enemy into the ports of the other, without payment of any 
duty, but this privilege was specifically denied to the enemy. 
The citizens of one country were not to be permitted to receive 


letters of marque from a nation at war with the other for the 





purpose of preying upon the commerce of the latter. Methods 
were prescribed to determine the neutrality of a vessel in time of 


war by means of passports and certificates, and no vessel was 


to be detained after exhibiting these proofs.* 

With the exceptions given above and afew other minor changes 
the proposed plan was adopted by the two nations in the treaty 
of February 6, 1778. The treaty when signed, however, con- 
tained two clauses, which, had they remained, would have been 
of great importance to commercial interests. The first of these 
provided that no duty should ever be laid upon the exportation 
of molasses from the French West Indies to the United States. 


In return for this favor, which would have been so important to 
the Northern States, it was agreed that no duties should be im- 
posed upon any kind of merchandise exported from the United 
States to the West Indies. Since the policy of taxingexports from 
the States was not contemplated, it seems as if the concession 
made by the French was a valuable gift. But it was not so 
regarded by Arthur Lee, one of the American commissioners, and 
Ralph Izard, both prominent men from the South, who were dis- 
posed to think the bargain favored Northern interests at the 
expense of all others. The opposition of these men was so bitter 
that it was decided to sacrifice both exemptions, and the treaty 
as finally ratified did not contain these two clauses. 

Although France hoped to become the recipient of America’s 
trade by means of the liberal commercial treaty just concluded, 
she was doomed to failure in her expectations. The war ended 
in favor of the allies, but even with such a treaty and the heart- 
felt gratitude of the American people for her aid, France was not 
able to secure any considerable part of the American trade. This 
was a source of keen disappointment to her and the United States 


is, Treaties and Conventions, 296. 
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as well and furnished the motive of continued efforts to improve 
the commercial relations between the two countries. 

Upon the conclusion of the war Benjamin Franklin, who was 
still the American representative at Paris, found a valuable advo- 
cate of American interests in the Marquis de la Fayette, who at 
once began to impress upon the French government the value of 
the American trade. The French government seemed inclined to 
change the trade regulations between the two countries* and 
Franklin induced La Fayette to submit to the Count de Vergennes 
some observations on the commerce of the United States with 
France and her colonies. In this memorial he pointed out the 
fact, that if France wished to secure the commerce of America, 
she must increase the means of selling American goods, remove 
some of the burdensome restrictions on foreign importation, and 
give some degree of freedom of trade to the West Indies. 

In reply La Fayette was informed that the king had agreed, not 
only to grant Dunkirk and Marseilles as free ports, but also those 
of L’Orient and Bayonne.t La Fayette acknowleged the favor 
granted tothe Americans, but informed Calonne that it would be 
finishing his work to fix or perhaps abolish the troublesome fees 
of admirality, anchorage, etc., charged in these ports.§ Calonne, 
however, declined to go farther, suggesting that such fees were 
the same as were charged every other country. As for the West 
Indies, La Fayette was assured that there would be a free port 
granted to the Americans in every colony, that nothing would be 
prohibited which had formerly been received, and that all duties 
would be as moderate as possible.|| These assurances were em- 
bodied in a decree of August 30, 1784,{ which, after continuing the 
entrepot in the island of Saint Lucie, named in addition Saint 
Pierre, Pointe-a-Pitre, Scarbourg, Cap Francois, Port au Prince, 
and the keys of Saint Louis asfree ports. Thearret also provided 
that foreign ships of 60 tons burden or under might bring in “all 


*Dip. Corr., 1., 489, 1783-1789, T. Barclay to Robt. R. Livingston, Sept. 14, 
1783. 

+Ibid., I., 391. 

tDip. Corr., I., 108, Calonne to La Fayette, June 9, 1784. See also, Receuil 


des Anc. Lois Fr., XXVII., 405, the arret grants these ports and Saint-Jean 
de Luz as well, May 14, 1784. 
§Dip. Corr., I., 408, La Fayette to Calonne, Feb. 10, 1784. 
\\7bid., I., 417, Marshal de Castries to La Fayette, June 17, 1784. 
qReceuil des Anc. Lois Fr., XXVII., 459. 
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kinds of woods, likewise dye woods, coal, animals and live stock 
of all kinds, salted beef—codfish and salted fish, rice, corn, vegeta- 
bles, hides, peltries, rosin and tar.’’ For a return voyage they 
were to be permitted to carry away molasses and taffias and all 
merchandises brought from France. 

This arret was particularly favorable to the United States, 
since it will be seen at once that the articles permitted to be 
exported into the West Indies were those which practically no 
other country could supply. Moreover the limitation of imports 
to ships of 60 tons burden made it difficult for European vessels 
to carry on trade between Europe and the French West Indies. 

On the 7th of May, 1784, Congress resolved, that it was desir- 
able to conclude commercial treaties with Russia, the Court of 
Vienna, Prussia, Denmark, Saxony, Hamburg, Great Britain, 
Spain, Portugal, Genoa, Tuscany, Rome, Naples, Venice, Sardinia, 
and the Ottoman Porte. In addition to John Adams and Benja- 
min Franklin, who were already in Paris, Thomas Jefferson was 
elected minister plenipotentiary for the purpose of negotiating 
these treaties. Supplementary treaties with France, Sweden, and 
the United Netherlands were also desired. The object of these 
supplementary treaties should be to bring those already entered 
into as near as possible to the principles then laid down in the 
instructions to the commissioners. However, if the provisions 
were disagreeable to those nations with whom treaties already 
existed, they were not to be insisted upon.* 

Not long after Jefferson’s arrival, at the request of Vergennes, 
Franklin transmitted to the king a resolution of Congress of 
May 11,1783. This resolution declared that, while the United 
States were about to enter into commercial treaties with other 
countries, the king might be assured that it would be their con- 
stant care to place no people on more advantageous grounds 
than his subjects.+ This declaration pleased the French king very 
much, and Franklin was informed that the United States should 
always experience a perfect reciprocity in France. 

The commissioners appointed by the United States to enter 
into commercial treaties did not long remain together in Paris. 


*Secret Journals of Congress, For. Aff., III., 484. 
+Dip. Corr., I1., 34, Franklin to Vergennes, Sept. 3, 1784. 
Ibid., II., 36, Vergennes to Franklin, Sept. 9, 1784. 
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Adams received an appointment as minister to England in Feb- 
ruary, 1785; Franklin was granted leave to return home, and on 
March 10 of the same year Jefferson was appointed to succeed 
him as minister plenipotentiary to the French Court. 

In taking up the commercial relations between the two coun- 
tries, Jefferson discovered that the French government was not 
inclined to enter into a new treaty” because France was unwilling 
to bind herself in such a compact, but wished to be able to change 
her regulations when it was deemed expedient.} In a conference 
with Vergennes it was thought better to leave to legislative regu- 
lation whatever modifications of the commercial regulations 
seemed necessary.¢ 

Consequently Jefferson had to confine himself to securing spe- 
cific concessions with regard to the admission into France of 
certain articles, namely, whale-oil and fish. He also urged very 
strongly the abolition of the monopoly on American tobacco, 
which was held by the Farmers General.§$ 

On the whole the French government seemed inclined, wherever 


| 


possible, to remove obstacles to freedom of trade.|| However, 
the ministers had to proceed with caution because the merchants 
of the country were bitterly opposed{ to the concessions granted 
in 1784, and certainly would protest against the granting of any 
new ones. Moreover, Vergennes reminded Jefferson of the unfa- 
vorable attitude taken by New Hampshire and Massachusetts in 
passing laws restricting foreign trade to certain ports in those 
States.° He complained repeatedly that France could not place 
a sufficient dependence on arrangements taken with the weak 
confederation of American States, and even went so far as to say 
that America’s system of long credits was very distasteful, and 
that her commercial regulations in general were disgusting to 
French merchants. Jefferson, who could not understand why the 
French should protest against a system so long used between the 
colonies and Great Britain, characterized these ideas as “‘new, 


*Ibid., I1., 409, Jefferson to Jay, Oct. 11, 1785. 

+l bid., I1., 409, Jefferson to Jay, Oct. 11, 1785. 

{Writings of Jefferson, 1., 87, edited by W. C. Ford. 

§/bid., I1., 90. Also Ibid., IV., 20, Jefferson to Monroe, Dec. 10, 1784. 

Dip. Corr., IV., 287, Adams to Jay, Aug. 10, 1785. 

qibid., I1., 159, Adams to Jay, March 9, 1785. Also Writings of Jefferson, 
IV., 51, Jefferson to Monroe, June 17, 1785. 

"Dip. Corr., II., 488, Vergennes to Jefferson, Oct. 30, 1785. 
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serious, and delicate,’”’ and therefore decided not to enter into 
them at that particular time.* Afterwards, in a memorial to the 
Count de Vergennes, he took occasion to defend and explain 
them.t 

In a letter to Vergennes of November 30, 1785, Jefferson sug- 
gested the following solution of the commercial difficulties: ‘‘Both 
nations,” he said, “perhaps, may come into the opinion that 
their friendship and their interests may be better cemented by 
approaching the condition of their citizens, reciprocally, to that 
of natives, as a better ground of intercourse than that of the 
most favored nation. I shall rest with hopes of being authorized, 
in due time, to inform your excellency that nothing will be want- 
ing, on our part, to evince a disposition to concur in revising 
whatever regulations may, on either side, bear hard on the 
commerce of the other nation.”’} Jefferson intended to begin a 
discussion of this subject in order to ascertain the opinion of the 
French government. Then he meant to refer the matter to Con- 
gress and leave them to judge as to the expediency of pursuing 
it.§ No overtures followed, however, and Jefferson did not think 
it proper to make any further suggestions along that line. 

Nevertheless, Jefferson continued his efforts, and on November 
17, 1785, he succeeded in getting the duty on American fish-oil 
reduced about one-half for the space of one year.|| The agitation 
for better commercial relations led to the appointment of a com- 
mittee by the French government in the early part of 1786 for 
the purpose of examining into the farm of tobacco.° Jefferson 
found an able champion of the American side in the Marquis de la 
Fayette.- The committee met from time to time, and after much 
discussion, it was decided on the 24th of March, not to disturb 
seriously the farm of tobacco, which was the source of such a 
large amount of revenue, but to require the farmers to purchase 


*Ibid., I1., 471, Jefferson to Jay, Jan. 2, 1786. The same thing was also 
Dp out quite forcibly by the Duke of Dorset in March, 1785. See Dip. 
Corr., I1., 297, Duke of Dorset to Am. Coms., March 26, 1785. 

i II., 477-9. 


Corr., I1., 490, Jefferson to Vergennes, Nov. 20, 1785. 
§/bid., I1., 484. 

Ibid., I1., 492, Calonne to La Fayette, Nov. 17, 1785. 
{Memoirs of La Fayette, I1., 141, La Fayette to Washington, Feb. 8, 1786. 
Writings of Jefferson, IV., 224, Jefferson to Monroe, May 10, 1786. 

-The Americans were also assisted by Lomenie de Brienne, Archbishop of 
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twelve to fifteen thousand hogsheads per year, over and above 
what they had contracted for with Robert Morris, from any 
merchants importing tobacco in American or French vessels 
directly from the United States.* Afterwards the general subject 
of American commerce was brought before the committee. The 
duty on American whale-oil and spermaceti was reduced about 
one-half,+ and all import duties laid on pot and pearl ashes, 
leather, masts, and ship-building timbers were suppressed if such 
articles were brought in American or French vessels.¢ 

On the whole Jefferson was well pleased with the disposition of 
the king to encourage a more intimate intercourse between the 
two nations, and in general with the cordial friendship of the 
French people toward America. The new concessions he regarded 
as the ultimate settlement of the direct commercial intercourse 
with France.§ As for the colonies in the West Indies, it was 
hoped circumstances would arise in the future which would per- 
mit a more general freedom of trade with them. 

Not long after these concessions had been determined upon, the 
French Court named the Count de Moustier as minister plenipo- 
tentiary to the American confederation. His instructions charged 
him to neglect nothing which would render commerce with the 
United States as advantageous as the nature of things would 
permit.|| The efforts to increase the commerce between the two 


{ and the French 


countries had by no means been satisfactory, 
saw with concern that American ships covered the Thames, but 
few were the visits they paid to French ports.° However, the 


idea that England was the natural enemy of America was never 





*Dip. Corr., III., 69, Resolves of committee at Berni. 
+All foreign whale-oil and spermaceti was afterwards prohibited from 
entering France. See the arret of Sept. 28, 1788, Dip. Corr., IV., 11. 


Through the vigorous protests of Jefferson, American fisheries were permitted 
to enter the French market. See observations on the whale fisheries sent 
to Montmorin by Jefferson, Nov. 19, 1788, and the arret of Dec. 7, 1788, 
Dip. Corr., IV., 57. 

tDip. Corr., I11., 160, Calonne to Jefferson, Oct. 22, 1786. See further 
concessions made in the arret of Dec. 29, 1787, Receuil des Anc. Lois Fr., 
XXVIII., 489. 

§Dip Corr., III., 152-é 
of Calonne. 

Am. Hist. Rev., VIII, 711, Oct. 10, 1787. 

{Dip. Corr., IV., 33, Jefferson’s observations, Nov. 19, 1788. Also Am. Hist. 
Rev., VIII., 711, Moustier to Montmorin, Feb. 8, 1788. 

©Dip. Corr., I1., 456, Jefferson to Jay. 
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lost sight of, and the disposition of the English not to grant any 
concessions to American commerce continued to embitter the 
leaders of the American confederation against Great Britain.* 
For this reason both France and America persevered in the hope 
that the course of American commerce might be turned to the 
ports of France. 

As the Americans were especially desirous of obtaining more 
freedom of trade to the French West Indies, Moustier suggested 
to his government that perhaps some changes might be made 
there, even at a loss to French merchants, if they in turn could 
find a suitable compensation in reciprocal favors granted by the 
Americans.t In order to ascertain the character of the articles 
which might be exchanged between the two countries, Moustier 
sent to Washington and Madison a series of eight questions, the 
last of which asked what the Americans would propose in order 
to facilitate a more favorable arrangement with the Antilles. In 
reply Washington strangely enough had his doubts as to whether 
the commerce to the West Indies would be beneficial at all, basing 
his opinion on the fact that rum, the chief article received from 
there, was the “bane of morals and the parent of idleness.”” He 
wished to see the direct commerce with France encouraged to the 
greatest possible degree, hoping that whatever foreign spirits 
were consumed in America should consist of French brandies, the 
use of which at least would be less injurious to the health and 
morals of the people.§ Moustier was very much encouraged by 
the friendly disposition of Washington, || who, as head of the new 
government which was about to be instituted in the United 
States, would be in a position of great power and influence. He 
realized fully what an improvement the new constitution was 

tings of Washington, X1., 311, Washington to Moustier, Aug. 17, 1788. 
Also Dip. Corr., I11., 342, Jefferson to Carmaichel, Dec. 11, 1787. Here 


J son characterises England as the only nation on earth who wished us 
ill from the bottom of their souls and added, “I am satisfied, that were our 


tinent to be swallowed up by the ocean, Great Britain would be a bonfire 
from one end to the other.” 
Hist. Rev., VII1., 724, Moustier to Montmorin, Feb. 12, 1788. Am. 
Hist. Rev., VII1., 725, Moustier to Montmorin, April 21, 1788. 
d., as above. 
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prepared to answer it. Writings of Madison, I., 433, Oct. 30, 1788. 
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over the impotent organization carried on under the Articles of 
Confederation.” 

Not long after his inauguration as president, Wasuington pro- 
tested to Moustier that his ignorance of commercial affairs was 
a conclusive reason why he himself should not enter upon any 
negotiation on the subject of commerce between the two coun- 
tries. He hoped, however, that something might be done to 
secure many reciprocal advantages, which he believed to be in the 
reach of the two countries, and expressed his willingness to 
remove any obstacle in his power which might exist. He sug- 
gested that experience had shown that the best mode of carrying 
on negotiation was in writing.+ Here the matter seems to have 
stopped, probably because Moustier had received no definite 
instructions to conclude new commercial arrangements with the 
American government. 

Several months after his last communication with Moustier, 
Washington wrote toGouverneur Morris, who was then residing 
in Paris, asking him to ascertain whether France contemplated a 
treaty of commerce with the United States and upon what prin- 
ciples. He suggested that the privilege of carrying American 
productions to French islands was regarded as of the highest im- 
portance, and no idea dispensing with it could be countenanced.t 
Iu accordance with this, Morris took Count de Montmorin into 
his confidence and explained the commission with which he was 
charged, saying that the chief object, which would incline the 
United States to atreaty of commerce with Great Britain, was the 
West India trade, but that a close connection with France was 
very much preferred. The Count led him to hope something 
would soon be done in favor of the United States.§ But the con- 
dition of the French government was then very uncertain because 
of the confusion occasioned by the great struggle of the French 
Revolution which had been going on for several months. It was 





*Am, Hist. Rev., VIII., 726, Moustier to Montmorin, April 21, 1788. 

+Writings of Washington, XI., 395-397, Washington to Moustier, May 235, 
1789. Writings of Washington, XI., 442, Oct. 13, 1789. 

tOn the same day Morris was charged with a similar mission to the Eng- 
lish court, Writings of Washington, XI., 440. The utter failure of his visits 
there made him bitter against the English. Diary and Letters of G. Morris, 
I., 321-3, 370. 
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plain, however, that the National Assembly was very well disposed 
toward the UnitedStates. Intercourse asfree as possible between 
France and the United States was desired by the French com- 
mittees on commerce,* who all agreed that American trade should 
be put upon a morefavorablefooting. Perfect reciprocity insured 
by a treaty was suggested, but nothing came of it, evidently 
because it was believed the concessions already granted had not 
been reciprocated by America.t The French complained of the 
passage by Congress of the tonnage acts of 1789 and 1790.% 
Although much was said in favor of discriminating against those 
countries not having a commercial treaty with the United States, 
the new tonnage laws placed the ships of all nations on the same 
footing in the ports of America. The French maintained with 
vigor that, so far as these acts related to France, they were in 
direct contravention to the fifth article of the treaty of amity and 
commerce and to the spirit of the treaty in general.§ Jefferson, 
the Secretary of State, replied that there was nothing in this arti- 
cle or any part of the treaty which prevented the United States 
from levying such duties, so long as France was kept upon the 
footing of the most favored nation.|| The French were not satis- 
fied, however, and they continued to assert that the United States 
had violated the treaty in this respect. 

In the early part of March, 1791, after considerable agitation, 
the French government passed two decrees regarding tobacco, 
which, although they abolished the farm of that article, yet levied 
what was considered a high duty° upon its importation when 
not brought in French vessels, and prohibited the importation of 
all but tobacco in the leaf. The passage of these decrees was the 
occasion of vigorous protests from prominent Americans, who 


*Short, John C., Thesis at Cornell University, 1900, 704, Short to Jeffer- 
son, Aug. 15, 1790. 

+Ibid., 756, Short to Jefferson, Oct. 3, 1790. Also Am. St. Paps., F. Rel., 
41, Short to Secy. of State, Oct. 21, 1790. 
tActs of Congress, session I., ch. 3, July 20, 1789. Session II., ch. 30, July 
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{Boudouin, Lois Ass. Const., VII., 83, March 14, 1791. VII., 213, March 
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Diary and Letters of G. Morris, 1., 380. See discussion of amount of 
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objected to the discrimination made between the vessels of the 
United States and those of France.* 

In the meantime an event had happened which bade fair to 
draw the two nations closer together. At the death of Benjamin 
Franklin the National Assembly paid a marked tribute to the 
memory of the venerable American. In a letter of March8, 1791, 
Jefferson acknowledged the honor given to Franklin by the French 
Assembly and expressed his hope, “that the union of sentiment 
which mingles our sorrows on this occasion may continue long 
to cement the friendship and the interests of the two nations.”’+ 
This letter as well as one from the house of representatives of 
Pennsylvania, expressing the belief that the homogenity of 
principles held by the two nations could not fail to unite the 
two countries in closer ties, was laid before the diplomatic com- 
mittee of the National Assembly. On June 2 M. Freteau, chair- 
man of the committee, reported these two letters to the assembly 
and after reading them, he proceeded to say that henceforth the 
interests of the two nations were going to be mingled and that 
closer bonds were about to unite them. It was to bedesired that 
French merchants should go “de preference’ to that happy and 
peaceful country, and for this reason the committee deemed it 
fitting that the National Assembly endeavor to multiply the 
relations between the two countries. The following decree was 
therefore submitted: “That the king undertake to cause to be 
negotiated with the United States a new treaty of commerce, 
which shall multiply relations mutually advantageous between 
the two countries.” The decree was adopted unanimously§$ and 
became a law on the following day. 

About three weeks after this decree was passed, Col. Ternant, 
who had been named minister plenipotentiary in the early part 
of the yearf to succeed Moustier in the United States, left France 





*Diary and Letters of G. Morris, I., 381. Writings of Jefferson, V., 362, 
July 28, 1791. Writings of Washington, XII., 57, July 28, 1791. 

+Works of Jefferson, III., 218, edited by H. A. Washington. 

tProces Verbal, seance, June 2, Vol. LVIII., 11, letter dated April 8, 1791. 

§Proces Verbal, June 2, 1791, Vol. LVIII., page 8. Archives Parl., XXVI., 
710. Moniteur, IIl., 645. 

||Boudouin, June, 1791, page 21. 

qMoniteur, 1791, No. 66, March 7. Writings of Jefferson, V., 323, Jefferson 
to Washington, April 24, 1791. 
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for Philadelphia, where he arrived on August 10.* Although the 
decree of June 2 had been passed previous to his departure, Ter- 
nant does not appear to have been instructed to negotiate for a 
new treaty of commerce.+ He took a lively interest, however, in 
the possibility of securing such a treaty, and his course furnishes 
an interesting chapter in these proceedings. 

The decree of June 2 was the subject of the very first conversa- 
tion of Ternant with the president, apparently at the suggestion 
of Washington himself.t Some time later Hamilton, who was 
Secretary of the Treasury, had a long interview with the French 
minister regarding the importance of the extension of commercial 
relations between the two countries. Ternant informed him that 
the king had already granted enough gratuitous favors, and, if 
the United States wished to solicit new advantages, they must 
offer suitable compensation for them. If the United States had 
anything of this nature to communicate to him, he would surely 
hasten to lay it before his government. “But what have you to 
say of the decree of June 2?’’, Hamilton asked. Ternant attempted 
to answer the question by saying, ‘That decree is the expression 
of the sentiments of interest and attachment with which the 
French nation is animated towards the United States, and an 
assurance of the disposition of the National Assembly to receive 
all arrangements of commerce that the government judges a pro- 
pos of concluding with you.” Hamilton expressed the belief that 
all difficulties could be removed, and said he himself would not 
hesitate to propose all the exceptions in favor of France which 
the purport of this new treaty would require or which the single 
principle of reciprocity would justify.§ 

Not long after this interview, Ternant paid a visit to Mount 
Vernon, where he tried to draw both Washington and Jefferson 
into a conversation concerning a new treaty. Washington was 
rather reserved, saying only that he strongly desired to see some 
result given to the decree of June 2. Jefferson also had very little 
to say, but finally acknowledged that, if the business were referred 





*Rept. Am. Hist. Ass., 1903, Vol. II., 44, Ternant to Montmorin, Aug. 13, 
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+Writings of Jefferson, V., 394, Jefferson to Short, Nov. 24, 1791. 
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to him, he would make such a treaty consist of but one article, 
which would be the respective naturalization of French and 
American citizens, and the placing each on a plane of perfect 
equality for commerce in the different ports of the two nations in 
all parts of the world.* 

We learn from Jefferson’s writings that Hamilton persuaded 
the president to have the Secretary of State take up the negotia- 
tion of the new treaty with Ternant as a volunteer, and leave 
the result of their efforts for the confirmation of the two govern- 
ments. Jefferson disapproved of this from the beginning, pointing 
out that such a course would be binding on the United States and 
not on France, and in the end only reveal the extent to which the 
United States was willing to go. Washington thought the plan 
a good one, however, and Jefferson acquiesced.} 

Accordingly Jefferson drew up the plan of a proposed treaty. 
It provided that the ships’ products and manufactures of either 
country should be received by the other as if such belonged to 
native citizens; that all duties should remain as at present where 
they did not exceed ..... per cent. ad valorem, and in case of excess 
of this, they should be ipso facto reduced. 

This latter provision was distasteful to Hamilton, who, accord- 
ing to Jefferson, thought the duty on many articles might be 
raised. Accordingly Hamilton prepared a tariff raising duties for 
the French from 25 to 50 per cent.t ‘‘And so,” says Jefferson, 
“they were to give us the privilege of native subjects and we, as 
a compensation, were to make them pay higher duties.”” Soon 
Hamilton proposed in a cabinet meeting that the business of a 
treaty should also be taken up with Mr. Hammond, the newly 
arrived British representative, in the same way as with Ternant. 
Jefferson thereupon believed that he saw the plan by which 
Hamilton intended to enter into negotiations with Ternant only 
as an excuse to make the same overtures to Hammond, taking 
care at the same time by an extravagant tariff to render it 
impossible to come to any agreement with Ternant. Jefferson 


*Rept. Am. Hist. Ass., 1903, II., 61, Ternant to Montmorin, Oct. 24, 1791. 

+Writings of Jefferson, 1., 185. 

tHamilton’s scheme for a tariff does not appear so exaggerated as implied 
by Jefferson. He recommended a duty of 10 per cent on manufactures -of 
flax, cotton, wool, etc., and on metal utensils; 25 per cent on wines; 50 per 
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then opposed the whole thing so vehemently that for the time 
being nothing further was done concerning either France or Eng- 
land.* 

In spite of his suspicions of Hamilton’s motives, Jefferson was 
evidently strongly in favor of a new treaty, for in April, 1792, he 
again broached the subject to Ternant. After some preliminary 
conversation, Jefferson suddenly interrupted the French minister 
by saying, “At last I must speak to you openly and frankly. It 
is a new treaty of commerce that is necessary to us, and I desire 
very much, along with the president, that it may be concluded 
before the next session of Congress.”’ Jefferson then went on to 
say that on February 23,1791, the House of Representatives had 
alled upon him to make a report concerning an act of naviga- 


oO 


tion,} and it was his desire to found this report on new commer- 
cial arrangements between the United States and France. Ternant 
hereupon volunteered to take ad referendum any propositions 
which the United States desired to make, and lay them before his 
government. Jefferson replied that since the decree of June 2 
propositions had been awaited from the French Court. Ternant 
again maintained, as with Hamilton, that that decree was to be 
considered only as an expression of the disposition of the Assem- 
bly, and that the power to conclude treaties belonged exclusively 
to the king. He believed, however, that the king was no less 
disposed to enter into a commercial treaty with the United States 
at this time than he had been previously. The interview lasted 
almost two hours, and, at the end of it, Ternant wasin possession 
of the plan which Jefferson believed should be followed in the new 
treaty 

It provided: (1) All ports of the two nations should be respec- 
tively open to the citizens of either country; (2) that each nation 
should pay in the ports of the other only those tonnage and 
admiralty duties imposed on native ships; (3) that manufactures 
and agricultural products in each country should be freely im- 
ported and exported without being subjected to higher duties 
than those required of native products; (4) American ships might 
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export to the West Indies only products of the soil and of the 
fisheries and carry away from there goods only for consumption 
in the United States, for which they were to pay a duty slightly 
higher than the French themselves paid for the same articles. 
Although Jefferson submitted these ideas only as his individual 
views, Ternant learned from conversations with different mem- 
bers of Congress that similar views were entertained by them. 

This plan offered by Jefferson is the most definite expression he 
ever gave to the idea, already several times suggested, that the 
citizens of each nation should be placed upon a plane of perfect 
equality in the ports of both countries. It seemed to strike the 
French government favorably, and in all the future negotiations 
they continually reverted to the plan proposed by Jefferson as the 
basis of their negotiation. 

A month before this interview, Jefferson had written to Gouver- 
neur Morris, then minister plenipotentiary at Paris, saying that 
overtures had been expected from the French government on the 
subject of a treaty of commerce. If they were waiting for the 
United States to express its readiness to meet them in a new 
treaty, he had no hesitation in declaring it.* In a subsequent 
letter he intimated that the United States would probably be 
compelled to take retaliatory measures for the protection of 
American commerce against the decrees of the National Assembly 
of the previous year, if something was not done. Again-he sug- 
gested a treaty and expressed the hope that the United States 
would be the scene of the negotiation.+ 

On the 9th of July Morris communicated these sentiments to 
M. Charbonas, minister of foreign affairs.t In answer he was 
informed that the desire for a new treaty would be laid before 
the king and the National Assembly, and there was no doubt of 
its being soon brought to a happy conclusion, since the two 
governments were equally desirous of basing it on reciprocal 
advantages.§ In subsequent letters Morris announced the ap- 
pointment of Genet to succeed Ternant, and that the thing desired 





*Writings of Jefferson, V., 450, Jefferson to Morris, March 10, 1792. 
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had been done; Genet was instructzd to treat with America for a 
new treaty of commerce.* 

The events which followed the naming of Genet as minister to 
the United States are familiar history. Suffice it to say that his 
choice was most unfortunate for the friendship of the two coun- 
tries. In view, however, of the repeated suggestions made by 
Jefferson, both as minister to France and later as Secretary of 
State, concerning the adoption of some kind of a policy which 
would place the citizens of each nation on the same plane in both 
countries as far as commercial matters went, it is not surprising 
that the instructions of Genet asked for such liberal concessions. 
Especially is this true when one considers that the new revolu 


tionary government was looking for sympathy from the United 
States. But it was precisely the unsettled condition of affairs 


that prevailed in France which made Washington unwilling to 
enter into any further alliance with that country, even though 
France had good reason to believe such a thing was desired by 
the United States. 


* I 5, Morris to Washington, Dec. 28, 1792. Also, I., 350, Morris 
Feb. 13, 1793. 








Two Studies in Southern Biography* 
By Wiiiiam K. Boyp 
Professor of History in Trinity College 

It is now a generation since the beginning of that intensive 
study of American history and institutions which has secured an 
ever increasing hold on the educational institutions and literary 
talent of our country. From the very inception of this intellec- 
tual movement the South has been a favored field of inquiry. 
The books, monographs, and magazines on the South contributed 
by the members of one university number nearly four hundred, 
while the university interest in certain phases of Southern life, 
especially Reconstruction, seems steadily increasing. The time 
seems coming when the results of this specialized investiga- 
tion will find their way into popular historical knowledge. 
Evidence of this is the output of distinctively Southern biogra- 
phies during the past two years. The American Crisis Biograph- 
ical Series, published by Jacobs, of Philadelphia, has already 
issued lives of Benton, Benjamin, Lee, Davis, and Stephens; at 
least three other biographies of Davis are being written, one of 
William H. Crawford is just from the press, while the services of 
a number of such half-known leaders as Robert J. Walker and 
William B. Giles will in time be given the place they deserve in 
national and local history. 

Timely it is, that this nascent interest in Southern biography 
should bring forth studies of Calhoun and Hayne, for no two 
ante bellum leaders have a larger place in national and local 
history than they. Moreover, the previous biographies of Cal- 
houn are either prejudiced and unsympathetic or too local and 
provincial in tone, while no life of Hayne has hitherto been writ- 
ten. Adequate appreciation of their services has been found 
only in monographs on special topics, the debates in Congress, 
the Calhoun correspondence, and a few histories of broad and 
generous insight. What then are the old impressions confirmed, 
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and the new light thrown, on these men and their’ State by these 
recent studies of their lives? 

Certain conceptions of the political tendencies in South Caro- 
lina are strongly confirmed. Among these is the predominance 
of national and federalistic ideas in the early days. Mr. Jervey, 
a Charleston lawyer and officer of the South Carolina Historical 
Society, quotes and often refers to the words of Charles Pinckney 
uttered in 1788, in urging ratification of the federal constitution. 
‘In every government there necessarily exists a power from 
which there is no appeal and which, for that reason, may be 
termed absolute and uncontrollable. The person or assembly in 
whom this power resides is called the sovereign or supreme 
power, and is the State. With us the sovereignty of the Union 
resides in the people. . . . In their individual capacities as 
citizens the people are proportionately represented in the House 
of Representatives . . . theStates . . . will find in the 
Senate the guards of their rights as political associations. On 
them, I mean the State systems, rests the general fabric . . . 
each depending upon and supporting and protecting the other; 
nor, so intimate is the connection, can the one be removed with- 
out prostrating the other; like the head and body, separate them, 
and they die. . . . On what depends the enjoyment of these 
rare inestimable privileges—on the firmness, on the power of the 
Union to protect and defend them. . . . It must be obvious 
that without a superintending government it is impossible the 
liberties of the country can long be secured. . . . Let us, then, 
be careful in strengthening the Union.”’ 

The underlying causes of the reaction from the predominance of 
such national sentiments to radical State rights and nullification 
were primarily economic, of which the people themselves were un- 
conscious. On the surface there were movements full of interest. 
Pinckney’s leadership gave place to that of Lowndes, Cheves, 
Calhoun, and Hayne—all nationalists. There was also in the 
early nineteenth century evidence of a humanitarian interest in 
the slave and the free negro, followed by a movement for re-open- 
ing the slave trade with other States which triumphed in 1819. 
In political creed an extreme national theory was expressed as 
late as 1819 by Judge Nott. The city council of Charleston levied 
an assessment of one-half per cent. on all hank stock held in the 
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city. The stockholders of the Bank of the United States secured 
a restraining order to prevent the levy. The order was reversed. 
Judge Nott, dissenting, fell into the following “modernist” judi- 
cial language: 

“Tt is not merely a question whether the city council has the 
power to impose a tax on bank stock, neither is it a question 
between the United States and an individual State. But the real 
question which we are called upon to decide is, whether, when 
Congress has adopted a measure confessedly within its jurisdic- 
tion, any corporate body existing under the authority of aState, 
and having the power to pass by-laws, may by one of its ordi- 
nances defeat such act of the General Government? The great 
objects of the federal compact are declared to be ‘to form a more 
perfect union, to establish justice, insure domestic tranquility, 
provide for the common defense, promote the general welfare and 
secure the blessings of liberty.’ To effect these great and impor- 
tant objects, certain powers are delegated to the General Govern- 
ment; and it seems now to be admitted by all the commentators 
on the Federal Constitution, that where the exercise of any power 
by a State is inconsistent with or incompatible with such delega- 
tion, it must be considered as exclusively granted to the General 
Government. It is also further declared that Congress shall have 
power to pass all laws necessary to carry into effect all the 
powers so delegated by theConstitution. . . . For what pur- 
pose, let it be asked, does the Constitution contain such a provi- 
sion, if the operation of any act of Congress may be defeated by 
an act emanating from the authority of a State? If such is the 
situation of our government, it does appear to me the people of 
the United States have failed in the attempt to effect, at least, one 
of the great and avowed objects of the confederation, that of 
securing to themselves and their posterity ‘domestic tranquility.’ 
I cannot conceive a more effectual source of domestic discord 
than a power in the States to resist or defeat the operation of a 
constitutional act of the General Government. . . . If the 
powers of Congress are too great they may be abridged by an 
amendment of theConstitution. If they are abused, they may be 
corrected by a change of representation. If they are exceeded, 
they may be controlled by the judiciary. But to give to one 
government the power of passing laws, and to another the right 
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of resisting them, or to defeat their operations, or rather to give 
to a government a power to legislate and to a single member or 
branch of it to defeat its acts, would be like harnessing horses to 
the hindmost part of the carriage to check the impetuosity of 
those in front. It would necessarily lead to a contest for power. 
And whether the machine would move forward or go backward 
or be torn asunder in the struggle, would depend on the relative 
force of the conflicting powers.” 

The drift into nullification was identified with three forces, the 
tariff, factional politics, and the rise of radical theories of govern- 
ment. The strength of Hayne was directed against the first of 
these. He was one of the ablest opponents of protection that the 
country has ever produced. His argument in the Senate against 
the act of 1824 is far less widely known than Webster’s in the 
House; but Hayne brought about thirty-seven amendments to 
the original bill—certainly an unsurpassed record against a victo- 
rious cause. Mr. Jervey has well made his abstract of Hayne’s 
speech from a pamphlet edition instead of the imperfect and 
incomplete report in the Debates in Congress. 

The rise of nullification theory, first expressed in the press, then 
in pamphlets, and its antecedents are well told by Mr. Hunt. But 
he hardly does justice to Calhoun’s genius as a political philoso- 
pher; those phases of his political thought which mark a cleavage 
with the fathers of the Republic and the leading thinkers ot 
Europe are not emphasized. Just when Hayne became a convert 
to the new theory of government, and the influences, personal or 
otherwise, bringing it about, are not told by Mr. Jervey. The 
speech on the public lands in 1830 still remains as the first evi- 
dence of his conversion to nullification views. 

The influence of partisanship on the radical movement is empha- 
sized by Mr. Hunt. It was not until he saw that Jackson’s 
election would cause no change in the tariff policy that Calhoun 
allied himself with the State rights party and elaborated the 
theory of nullification. Moreover, there was wide difference of 
opinion among those opposed to the tariff. A majority seem to 
have worked or spoken against it; some of these believed it 
unconstitutional, others would not go so far, and comparatively 
few, at first, were willing to resort to the extreme measure of 
nullification. The divergence of the regular State rights men 
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and Calhoun is well illustrated by the case of Senator Smith. A 
Crawford man in the early twenties, he opposed Calhoun as a 
nationalist; he lost his seat in the Senate to Hayne in 1823 
because of his radical theories and his opposition to Calhoun’s 
candidacy for the presidency. In 1826 there was a reaction and 
he was returned to fill the unexpired term of Senator Gaillard; 
but in 1828 he again failed of re-election—for then his radical 
views were too conservative for the prevailing sentiment. To 
the end of his career this old line State rights leader opposed 
Calhoun, and he finally left the State on account of his political 
discontent. 

Both Mr. Hunt and Mr. Jervey have done much to rehabilitate 
the South Carolina Unionists. In 1828 and again in 1830 they 
were strong enough to stem the tide of nullification. Their final 
failure was not so much the strength of Calhoun as their failure 
to unite on a strong, constructive theory; opposed to nullifica- 
tion they were, but that was the only common bond among 
them; there was no general political theory on which they could 
unite; and the stream of nullification was allowed to drift into 
the wider stream of secession. 

No phase of South Carolina history is more suggestive than the 
fate of these Unionists. No tyrant of old, no Italian despot nor 
modern ward boss, was more intolerant of opposition than Cal- 
houn. He also believed his enemies to be personally unworthy 
and evil-minded. It was therefore his duty as well as his pleasure 
to rid society of them. One by one all who opposed his policies 
either left public life in South Carolina or migrated from the 
State. ‘So far as the State was concerned,” says Mr. Hunt, 
“Calhoun’s victory was complete, and his opponents were 
crushed almost to the point of annihilation. The victory was 
too complete, for it was followed by the peace of death, and 
almost unanimity of public opinion; nor was there ever again a 
healthy stimulus of active difference of opinion and robust oppo- 
sition to the ruling party in South Carolina. A number of the 
strongest minds who had opposed Calhoun and would have kept 
up the fight against his tenets and disputed his control, left the 
State because of the tyrannical course pursued by his party. 
Only a few of these refugees need be mentioned. Judge William 
Smith went to Alabama, where, to his dying day, the very name 
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of Calhoun was hateful to him. Thomas Williams, his most 
devoted lieutenant in the Carolina legislature, accompanied him. 
William Drayton removed to Philadelphia. Theodore Gaillard 
Hunt and Randall Hunt went to New Orleans, where they con- 
tinued to fight against Calhounism. . . . Petigru returned to 
the practice of his profession and appeared no more in the politi- 
cal field. Poinsett and Legaré tried to ignore the visible con- 
sequences of the struggle. Daniel E. Huger, seeing no present 
danger of disunion, drifted with the tide which followed Calhoun. 

A few years after the nullification incident, William C. 
Preston, Calhoun’s colleague in the Senate, and an admirer of 
Henry Clay, endeavored to lead the State over to the Whigs, but 
the effort failed signally, and Calhoun’s sway was never after- 
ward seriously disturbed.” 

Hayne was a pleasing contrast to this intolerant type of leader- 
ship. In him there was no bitterness over the outcome of the 
nullification movement; he came to realize that the economic 
decline of South Carolina was not due primarily to the tariff, but 
to the condition of labor and industry within the State, and he 
saw that economicdevelopment of the North and South tended to 
make two nations instead of one. Therefore, with all his mind 
and soul he threw himself into the movement for building a rail- 
way connecting Charleston with Cincinnati and St. Louis, a line 
that would revive the foreign commerce of Charleston, facilitate 
the exchange of Southern and Western products, and be a con- 
structive bond of unity among the sections. The last few years 
of his life were devoted to this ambition. The recent opening of 
a new line from upper South Carolina across North Carolina to 
Tennessee, thence to coal fields of Kentucky, known as the Caro- 
lina, Clinchfield and Ohio, gives a present interest to the last 
chapter of Mr. Jervey’s book. 

Calhoun, on the other hand, held practically all of his energies 
to political affairs. From the failure of nullification to his death 
he became the leader of the State sovereignty and pro-slavery 
forces. The chapters of Mr. Hunt’s biography which deal with 
these years so replete with national issues have not the same 
distinction in style and subject matter as the preceding. Cal- 
houn’s relations to expansion and diplomacy, the anti-slavery 
struggle, the tariff, and finance do not stand in such clear relief 
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as his relation to nullification and South Carolina politics. For 
this Calhoun’s defensive position is in part responsible; in part 
also the cross currents of national history which time has not 
yet entirely fathomed. 

To these historical impressions must be added that of style. 
The life story of a great man should, above all other things, be 
clear, lucid, and entertaining to the imagination as well as the 
reason. In this Mr. Hunt has to a large degree succeeded. Up 
to the close of the nullification movement his story is told with 
more than the average ability, each page fitting into the others 
with the power that rivets attention; but the last chapters, 
doubtless because of less unity in their theme, have less literary 
value. Mr. Jervey’s book, on the other hand, is more of a mono- 
graph than a biography. He has collected a vast amount of 
material, some of it hardly relative to Hayne; many rare sources 
have been drawn upon to give facts of intrinsic interest to South 
Carolina political and social history; but this has been done at 
the expense of Hayne, the man, the personality whom the biogra- 
pher should make live again in the printed page. Yet such studies 
have their place as storehouses of information, and many of them 
must still be written before a master shall write the history of 
Southern life before 1860. 
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Joun Keats: A Lirerary BioGrapuy. By Albert Elmer Hancock. 
Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin and Company, 1908,— 
xli., 226 pp. 

Would any book in literary biography or criticism invite quite 
the attention thatis engaged bythe name John Keats? Professor 
Hancock states that “the final word can never be said.”” And 
that is true about “a man of lasting genius.” It is singularly 
true of Keats; and yet, as far as reaching definitive knowledge of 
Keats’s genius is aimed at, how vain are further words! Colvin 
in biography and Lowell and Matthew Arnold in criticism have 
said about all thatis to besaid. An extensive review of the Keats 
bibliography will support this statement. Why, then, is it so 
hard to keep silent on Keats? 

There are some lines in literature that seem to compress to a 
verse the significant truths that would be expounded in volumes. 
Shelley’s “inheritors of unfulfilled renown!” That memorable 
phrase accounts for this unceasing return to Keats. He is by per- 
formance with the great English poets; he was, many believe, by 
unmistakable promise destined to be with the very greatest. 
The sense of unfulfillment haunts us when we think of Keats. 
Some of us are sure that the poet who attained a magic of expres- 
sion that places him next to Shakspere in poetic phrasing, who 
sounded the epic note as we have not heard it elsewhere than in 
Hyperion since Milton, was destined to be the supreme poet of the 
nineteenth century. So we wage a pitiful warfare with the fate 
that robbed us of him at the threshold of his achievement, and 
vainly, and rather blindly, seek fulfillment of that renown by our 
words of praise. 

Mr. Hancock has added little or no information as to the facts 
of Keats’s life. In this respect his book is hardly a contribution. 
Yet he has given a sane, an enthusiastic, appreciation of the poet, 
and he has given an interpretation of his poetry that will please 
most sympathetic readers of Keats. In the preface the author 
states his purpose in a conception that has exciting promise: “In 
this book I have endeavored to conceive of Keats as the protago- 
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nist of a domestic drama, coming upon a stage of shifting scenes, 
as in the old chronicle-histories,—coming, playing his part, and 
passing tragically under the blight.” Instantly our attention is 
keenly awakened. Click! and the lights are out. The curtain 
rises, and in enthralling suspense we await the protagonist. Our 
minds hurriedly guess at the forces in the play. In the counterac- 
tion there are the hostile reviewers, ill-health, Fanny Brawne, 
disappointed ambition; these, against the manly courage, loyalty 
to the highest aims in poesy, the consecrated labor, energy, pur- 
pose of the protagonist. Perhaps the biographer promised too 
much, Certainly the reader finds a lack of dramatic coherence in 
the structure of the book. Valuable as the conception may have 
been to Mr. Hancock in writing the separate chapters, he made no 
use of such a plan in developing the story of Keats’s literary life. 
Analysis of poems and appreciative and judicial criticism retard 
the action of the story; they must do it, for they constitute the 
substance of the book. 

It is not pleasant, though so easy, to find fault. But Mr. Han- 
cock’s style is not winning, and it is not adequate to his literary 
insight and judgment. The workas a whole falls short not merely 
of dramatic coherence; it lacks the flow of well ordered narrative 
and the logical continuity that Keats’s poetic growth should give. 
And the separate chapters, paragraphs even at times, show the 
same fault. Indeed, one fears that the author aims first of all to 
be striking, vivid, or brilliant. Apparently, in an effort to be 
unacademic and unconventional in literary expression, he comes 
perilously near affectation at times. 

But the valuable chapters in the book are not seriously marred 
by the style. And we are grateful for these valuable chapters. 
John Keats was known to his friends as “‘Junkets.’”” The Keats 
of this circle Mr. Hancock would have us remember as well as 
the poet who sat under the blossoming plum tree inspired to 
immortal poetry by the nightingale’s cry. He shows him as a 
man—not as a nerveless esthete or a morbid sentimentalist,— 
but as a man who fought and drank and smoked, a man of 
robust tastes and robust friendships. What Keats says of Bailey, 
an orderly, straight, manly clergyman, is effectively quoted by 
Mr. Hancock. 

But, as indicated above, the interest of this biography lies in 
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the interpretative criticism rather than in the strictly biographi- 
cal features. Keats wrote to Shelley, “Load every rift of your 
subject with ore;’’ then he adds, “Is this not extraordinary talk 
for the writer of Endymion, whose mind was like a pack of 
scattered cards?’’ Yet Mr. Hancock has found in this formless 
poem “the philosophy of soul-making.” In this view, Keats 
seems striving to express the ideal of a soul who rises above the 
domain of conscience and the intellect to a height where the 
instinct for beauty gives unerring impulse to all expressions of 
life. There the good, the true, the beautiful become one; there 
beauty “is an unerring light, and joy its own security.” What 
the author says in the chapter “Criticism of Endymion’ is 
sounder: “If Endymion cannot be saved as a poem, it may be 
worthy of honor as a human document about Keats.” Endy- 
mion, despite the wonderful gems that are found in it, would 
have been forgotten long ago if the later poetry had not been 
written. But as a “human document” it is one of the most inter- 
esting poems in literature. Placed alongside of the Hyperion 
and the odes, we have the most effective—incomparably the most 
effective—illustration in literature of poetic growth. Here lay 
Mr. Hancock’s opportunity. By implication and by detached 
statement the author presents the idea of growth, of develop- 
ment; but this is essentially the formulating and clarifying idea 
in Keats’s literary life, and Mr. Hancock has not been guided 
by it. 

In the literature on Keats two ideas, one relating to his genius, 
the other to his death, meet us with striking frequency. His 
poetic genius is characterized as Shaksperian in quality; his 
early death is taken, almost without exception, as an incompar- 
able loss, a loss that can be estimated only by the accomplished 
work of Milton or Shakspere. Yet these high praises sound too 
much like extravagant and vaporous appreciation, though such 
an impassive critic as Mr. Gosse and such an unerring one as 
Matthew Arnold are among those who have so written. The 
exact demonstrations of mathematics and logic do not apply to 
problems of literary genius; but is it not possible to prove with 
convincing conclusiveness the truth of these assertions that seem 
to rest upon unjudicialenthusiasm? Keats’s conception of poetry 
and his consecration to itshighest aims are clearly revealed in his 
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letters; his development from a life abounding in sensuous expe- 
rience to a life essentially intellectual and warmly human would 
have been natural, almost inevitable; his sanity is demonstrable; 
his growth in literary taste and judgment is demonstrable; the 
rapid and unparalleled development of his poetic faculties is 
demonstrable; and in the divine power of poetic phrasing Keats 
is securely with the greatest. The one valuable contribution yet 
to be made on Keats will prove, to those who add to their faith 
the virtue of reason, that Keats would have been, life and health 
allowed him, the greatest glory of nineteenth century poetry. 


Davip H. BisHop. 


PRINCIPLES OF POLITICS FROM THE VIEWPOINT OF THE AMERICAN CITI- 
ZEN. By Jeremiah W. Jenks. New York: The Columbia University 
Press, 1909,—xviii., 187 pp. 

Professor Jenks’s lectures at Columbia University on the Blum- 
enthal foundation are given to the reading public in this volume. 
The purpose of the volume is “to explain as simply as possible 
from the viewpoint of the thoughtful American citizen the princi- 
ples by which political action is in the main guided in the United 
States and in other countries similarly situated.”” This purpose 
has been admirably achieved. Professor Jenks combines with the 
knowledge to be derived from books a wide experience in the 
practices of those who actually conduct public affairs. His wise 
and fair-minded discussions of American political principles, illu- 
minated with many illustrations drawn from this and other 
countries, should have a large circulation and be of great value 
in promoting an intelligent and efficient citizenship. 

Professor Jenks’s discussion of negro suffrage will be of especial 
interest to Southern readers. He says: 

“If you had been a citizen in a State where a large majority of the 
inhabitants were negroes of the type of those in many of the Southern 
States shortly after the close of the Civil War, would you have thought 
it advisable or possible to put your schools, your civil order, your whole 
civilization into the hands of negroes denominated, perhaps, by a few 
unscrupulous demagogues? There is no question that you would have 
opposed by force, if necessary, any such measure, as did the people of 
the South. With the experience of the people there, as with the expe- 
rience of other peoples in other countries, as in the Transvaal, as inSouth 
Africa, it might very well be that the granting of the right to vote to 
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even a few who personally were well qualified would, on account of the 
social conditions, do far more harm than any good that could for the 
time being possibly be realized. Under those circumstances, public senti- 
ment should be gradually changed until the suffrage can be placed on the 
basis of individual personal qualifications.” 

When circumstances are such that negro suffrage will not 
endanger orderly government and the peace of the community, 
Professor Jenks believes in establishing property qualifications, 
educational qualifications, qualifications of character and inde- 
pendence of judgment, in whatever way these may locally be best 
applied. Then let the voters be selected regardless of color or 
race, solely on the ground of personal qualifications. This is the 
basis upon which, Professor Jenks thinks, the suffrage in the South 
should eventually be placed. His views upon this subject well 
illustrate the spirit and quality of his judgment on other political 
questions. W. H. G. 


THE OLpDEsT ENGuIsH Epic. By Francis B. Gummere. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1909,—viii., 200 pp. and Index. 

The attempt to present the treasure of Old English epic in a 
form at once understandable and appealing to modern English 
readers is most commendable, for it surely deserves to be read in 
its full extent by every English speaking person. Professor Gum- 
mere is the best equipped of any living scholar to succeed in this 
attempt, for he has both sound and keen scholarship and the 
finest of discerning and appreciative literary taste in matters of 
both old and new literature. He has presented to the public here 
for the first time the total rescue of Old Englishepic and in a form 
closely approximating the original. Yet while the ancient form 
suffers exceedingly little, the rendition into modern English is 
simply beautiful. Both the reader, therefore, fresh from the old 
poems, as well as he to whom Anglo-Saxon is a sealed book, find 
here an invigorating delight. The translation by Professor Gum- 
mere will no doubt awaken a far wider interest in, and apprecia- 
tion of, a body of writing, scant though it be, which could, I feel 
sure, do much for the modern American pupil and student. The 
manly vigor and directness of such an epic as Beowulf are far 
better suited to train youths than the sentimental resignation of 
most modern poetry. 
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The book contains translations of Beowulf, The Attack on 
Finnsburg, Waldere, The Hilderbrand’s Lay (Old German), 
Deor’s Song, and Widsith. Each translation is preceded by a 
careful and thorough presentation of all the known facts regard- 
ing the poems, and other interesting pertinent discussion. The 
two songs from old singers included in the volume throw inter- 
esting light on the original makers of our epics, and give to the 
book a certain completeness, making of it a most desirable acqui- 
sition to every reader’s collection. Full and explicit footnote 
discussions, on the other hand, render the book invaluable to all 
students of our oldest literature. W. H. WANNAMAKER. 


ORATORY OF THE SouTH: FROM THE Civil WAR TO THE PRESENT TIME. 
By Edwin DuBois Shurter. New York and Washington: The Neale 
Publishing Company, 1908,—336 pp. 

Professor Shurter has brought together in this volume eighty- 
four selections from the oratory of Southerners during the period 
since the Civil War. However, only three of these selections 
belong to the period from 1865 to 1876, and scarcely a score 
represent the years from 1876 to the Spanish War. So that the 
collection is predominantly one of current Southern oratory. As 
such, it includes many significant orations, but also much medi- 
ocrity. 

In the introduction, it is stated that the selection aims to be 
representative both asto men and as to subject-matter and style. 
Even the “fire-eating” style is not to be omitted. But is it a 
representative collection which fails to include Senator Tillman, of 
South Carolina; Senator “Bob” Taylor, of Tennessee; Rev. Sam 
Jones, of Georgia, not to mention Senator Jeff Davis, of Arkansas? 
However, if a severely critical taste should bar out all of these, 
why are Senator Morgan, Hannis Taylor, Bishop Haygood, 
Roger Q. Mills and men of similar standing and reputation not 
admitted? Certain Southern States appear to have been prolific 
of orators while others are not so favored. Texas has eleven 
representatives in the collection, and Alabama but two, “Richard” 
P. Hobson and Joseph Wheeler. Eight North Carolina orators are 
selected, but South Carolina is represented solely by Samuel M. 
Smith and Joseph A. McCullough. Are there no other successors 
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of Hayne and Calhoun? No Florida orator has been deemed 
worthy of inclusion. But the border States of Maryland, Ken- 
tucky, and Missouri have each contributed several orators who 
conform to this volume’s standard of excellence. On the whole, 
Professor Shurter’s book is of considerable interest, but it certainly 
leaves much to be desired as a representative collection of South- 
ern oratory since the Civil War. G. 


THE STANDARD OF LiviING AMONG WoRKINGMEN’s FaMILigs IN NEW YORK 
Crry. By Robert Coit Chapin. New York: Charities Publication 
Committee, 1909,—xv., 372 pp. 

REPORT ON THE DESIRABILITY OF EsTABLISHING AN EMPLOYMENT Bv- 
REAU IN THE City oF New YorK. By EdwardT. Devine. New York‘ 
Charities Publication Committee, 1909,—238 pp. 

Both of the above works have been published under the auspices 
of the Russell Sage Foundation. Dr. Chapin’s report is based 
upon an investigation conducted among over four hundred fami- 
lies of the non-dependent working class in New York City. He 
shows the prevalence of under-feeding, over-crowding, and other 
bad conditions due to inadequate income, for which society, and 
not the individual, is responsible. It seems clearly demonstrated 
by this report that prevailing rates of wages in New York, in 
many cases, do not admit of a standard of living necessary to 
maintain physical, mental, and moral efficiency. 

Besides the report of the New York City investigation, the book 
contains reports of investigations made in other cities, a scientific 
analysis of food values, a bibliography, and other features which 
will make it a valuable aid to all who are interested in work for 
social betterment. A large number of diagrams and statistical 
tables illustrate the text. 

Professor Devine’s report favors the establishment of an Em- 
ployment Bureau in New York City. It is accompanied bya large 
number of valuable appendices discussing different phases of the 
question of employment and bringing together much valuable 
information on the subject. G. 
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